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The Night-Run Is “On the Spot” 


FYAHE night-run is “on the spot.”’ In this case, 
the expression does not mean, as it does in 
racketeering circles, that annihilation will inevit- 
ably follow. It does mean, however, that the 
ght-run will probably have to prove its right to 
existence. 

The recommendation of its elimination, made 
last week by an informal meeting of print cloth 
ind narrow sheeting manufacturers at Greenville, 
was significant for two reasons: First, it grew out 
of a discussion by men who, themselves, employ 
ight shifts—not by men who run days only, or 
by men with merely an academic interest in the 
subject; second, it represented one more step in 
the industry’s fundamental thinking. 

Night work, as we stated last week, is a con- 
troversial question. It is not—or rather should 
iot be-——an emotional one. Facts are required— 
tacts developed by an actual test. 

Nor should it be a sectional question. It is true, 
of course, that night operation is much more 
prevalent in the South than in the North, but im- 
portant groups in the latter section are involved. 


We stated above that last week’s action was 
one more step in the cotton industry’s funda- 
mental thinking. That thinking has been directed, 
primarily, toward two objectives: greater regu- 
larity of employment and greater market stability. 
Ihe interests of both mill operators and opera- 
tives are concerned. 

The path to that end is an obvious one: balanc- 
ing production to demand. The means of locomo- 
tion along that path is equally obvious: group 
thinking plus individual action. 

Progress made to date has been substantial. 
\lill operations have been curtailed to meet re- 
stricted demand. 

[In addition, the industry, for the first time, con- 
sidered cooperatively the controversial question of 
hours of labor—and adopted the 55-50 plan. 
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However, there has been a stumbling-block. 
There has not been—nor is there in prospect— 
sufficient business to take care of a day-shift and 
a night-shift, concurrently, with satisfactory re- 
sults to either. Three days employment per week 
for the former and three nights employment for 
the latter does not offer the opportunity which a 
textile worker has the right to expect. 

Consequently this question arises: Should night 
operation be regarded as an abnormal expedient, 
to meet abnormal demand, or should it continue to 
be regarded as a normal phase of cotton 
manufacture? 

If the former is true, the sooner the adjustment 
is made whereby such operation is merely an ex- 
pedient, the better for all concerned. Temporary 
hardship and inequality will develop—but not 
comparable with the permanent effects of an. un- 
sound procedure. 

oe 

‘Two observations seem pertinent : 

1. Elimination of the night run should be tested 
for a definite period, along the lines indicated in 
these columns last week. An indefinite period is 
not the answer; it is necessary to remove, abso- 
lutely, the threat of potential doubling of pro- 
duction for a certain length of time, if its effect 
upon the market is to be gaged properly. 

2. Concerted thinking, on the part of the entire 
industry North and South, is required. We be- 
lieve the time has arrived when this question 
might be considered within the councils of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. It is true that such con- 
sideration was voted down some time_ago—but 
the industry has progressed a long way since then. 
After all, the Institute is no more than a means 
of expression for the industry—and it can move 
no faster than does the individual and collective 
thinking of manufacturers themselves. 

To date, that thinking has moved slowly but 
effectively. It appears to be ready to take one 
more step. 
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Outlook ... 


BETTER COTTON goods business has been en- 
couraging though prices have been too low to admit 
much profit. Orders have been spread over a wide 
variety of fabrics, both gray and finished. Prices seem 
to be firming. . . Wool goods continue spotty, with 
formal spring openings held back till Sept. 15. There 
are no burdensome stocks in first hands and sellers can 
command fairly steady prices. In women’s wear light- 
weight worsted dress goods are hopeful. . + « + eealt- 
hose are firmer, particularly those retailing over 50c. 
Fall underwear is moving but spring lines are open- 
Ing slow! Despite adverse events silk and its 
products are firming. Users burdened with last spring’s 
raws are losing in competition with those who can be 
quoted on the summer basis. Some lines are hesitant 
and credits are being watched carefully. 


Cotton Manikins . . 


SIXTEEN FIRMS will participate in the Third 
\nnual Trade Conference and Manikin Parade that will 
he held at 40 Worth Street, New York, on Sept. 16 
The er miere nce will be under the auspices of The Cot 
ton-lTextile Institute and the National Association of 
(Cotton Dress Manufacturers. .... The number of 
exhibitors participating this year will be the largest 
since the conferences were inaugurated. Fabrics and 
models will he exhibited by: Amory, Browne & Co.: 
Bear Mill Mfg. Co.: M. C. D. Borden & Sons: Fred 
Butterfield & Co.:; Marshall Field & Co.: Fruit of the 
Loom Mills: Galey & Lord; Henry Glass & Co.: M 
Lowenstein & Sons: Mahler Textile, Inc. ; Pacitie Mills: 
Pepperell Mig. Co.; Phoenix Mfg. Co.; Max Schwartz 
Textile Corp.: A. H. Vandam Co., Inc., and Welling 
ton, Sears & Co 


Preparing “Textile Hall” .. . 


\VorK OF renovating Textile Hall and aux 
tary Inuldings in preparation for the ninth Southern 
Textile i X position, Oct. 20-25, is nearly completed and 
the construction of a one-story temporary 


annex is 
progressing rapidly. 


Walls and ceilings have been 
painted, booths installed in the steel annex and the 
decoration of the structures is already under way. 

It was announced this week that 195 exhibits 
have heen secured and that about 50,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space will be utilized. Adequate telephone service will 
he provided so that those attending the exposition may 
keep in touch with their offices and homes. 


Top Exchange Incorporates . . . 


(ORGANIZATION OF a wool top exchange in 

New York, with offices in Boston, previously described. 
has taken definite shape with the filing of incorporation 
papers with the Secretary of State at Albany, N. Y.., 
Sept. 3, of the Wool Associates of the New York Cotton 
xchange, Inc. The incorporation papers were ap 
proved by Supreme Court Justice Alfred Frankenthaler. 
The incorporators include all of the living ex- 


¢ 


presidents of the New York Cotton Exchange, 


as 
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The Week in Textiles 
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The Business Outlook 





“The slow, uncertain, seasonal upturn 
in business from low point at end of July 
shows signs of beginning to lag alarm- 
ingly under weight of widespread inertia 
of financial leadership and _ business 
initiative. After rising steadily for three 
weeks, our index of business activity has 
fallen back sharply from 89°) of normal 
to 86.5%, the lowest so far reached . . . 
Although steel and coal production, 
freight movement and currency in circu- 
lation continue to respond fairly strongly 
to expanding seasonal demand, building. 
electric power output, commercial bor- 
rowing and general trade have turned 
unseasonally slack. After the promis- 
ing check to falling commodity prices in 
August, they have again weakened, as 
Federal Reserve has relaxed its open 
market pressure toward credit expan- 
sion . . . These are decisive days that 
will determine whether the relatively 
mild recession so far is to settle into stub- 
born stagnation or swing into strong 


recovery.” —The Business Week 


follows: Edward E. Bartlett, Jr.. Edward K. Cone. 
Richard T. Harriss, Samuel T. Hubbard, Samuel T. 
Hubbard, Jr., Walter L. Johnson, Arthur R. Marsh, 
Gardiner H. Miller, Henry H. Royce, George M. Shutt. 
and Philip B. Weld. .... The Board of Directors 
which will serve until the first annual meeting of the 
corporation consists of Marshall Geer, Harry L. Goss. 
T. Lurelle Guild, Wilbur C. Johnson, Leslie E. Keiffer. 
Frank J. Knell, Elwood P. McEnany, Nathaniel H. 
Morrison, Frederick L. Munds, John J. Pflieger, Clay- 
ton E. Rich, Henry H. Royce, Simon J. Shlenker. 
Philip B. Weld, and J. Victor di Zerega. 


American Below Indian .. . 


AMERICAN COTTON is now selling, for the 
first time in three years, below a normal parity with 
Indian cotton, according to the current report of the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service, whereas, a month 
ago, it was selling at a premium over Indian. 

“Our analysis,” continues the Exchange Service, “based 
on competing varieties of both staples, shows that, at 
the end of August, American cotton was selling at an 
average discount of about 0.20c. a pound under Indian 
against a premium of 0.95c. above at the end of July, 
3.03c. above at the end of August last year, and a 
normal premium of about 0.75c. It is necessary to go 
hack to the end of August. 1927, when American cotton 
was selling at a discount of 0.16¢. below Indian, to find 


‘rime When American cotton was selling below Indian. 
rom August, 1927, on, American prices advanced in 
ation to Indian, with American selling at a maximum 
mium of 3.43c. over Indian in June, 1928.” 
|i the present price relationships continue, foreign 
spinners, who during the last 24 seasons have used more 
Indian cotton relative to American than usual, will un- 
ibtediv revert to a more normal use of the two cot- 
ns. and, possibly, to a larger use of American cotton 
itive to Indian. 


H ool Industry 50°: Active .. . 


WooL MACHINERY in July was less active 
| in June on the basis of percentage of single shift 
pacity worked, according to Depart. of Commerce 
ures. Last July was considerably under July the 
ar previous. . . Active percentage on wide looms 
July was 48, in June 52.7 and in July, 1929, 61.5: 
carpet looms, 31.2, 35.8 and 60.7; cards, 50.7. 59.5, 
80.1; combs, 70.7, 72.1, 85.7: woolen spindles, 51.9, 
(1.9. 77.6: worsted spindles, 53.4, 56.2, 61.7. 
he figures show the industry as a whole to be running 
hout half time. 


Roofs for Tom Thumbs . . . 


MINIATURE GOLF having provided work for 
1(4),000 persons this summer and having paid a profit 


on more than $125,000,000 of capital, the Commerce 
department is trying to make helpful suggestions as to 
means under which the activity can be carried on 
through the winter. .. Tents offer one solution, 
which is being applauded by the textile industry. 
Doubtless many of the Tom Thumb courses will try a 
canvas roof before snow flies. 


British Rayon Use Gains . . . 
A 300,000 Ls. decrease in stocks and the 


highest home consumption since the record of October, 
1929, were features of the British rayon statistics for 
July. . . . . Production of ravon yarn and waste for 
that month totalled 5,020,000 Ib. and excise 5,340,000 
against production of 4,040,000 Ib. and excise of 
+,.130,000 Ib. in June. 


Wool Goods July Figures .. . 


Woot coons billings in July showed a gain 
of 12.2% over those for June, according to the Wool 
Institute. The rise was from 4,618,200 yd. to 5,188,- 
884 vd... .. July production at 5,080,480 vd. was 
6% above June at 4,778,373. Stocks at the end of the 
month were 7.513.634 vd. and 6.723.622 yd. respec- 
tively, a gain of 12%. . The industry is main- 
taining an eight times inventory turnover as indicated 
in June. 


A Stiffer Price-Attitude 


HERE are very definite signs of improve- 

ment in most branches of the textile industry. 
Reports from our market men, stray statistical 
indications, and our own observations on a mill 
trip from which we have just returned, convince 
us of this fact. 

Naturally, such improvement should not be ex- 
aggerated. It is largely of a seasonal nature—of 
the type that is to be expected to occur at this time 
of year. 

l-urthermore, threat of the raw material situa- 
tion still hangs over the market. There is every 
reason to believe that prices have touched bottom 
but this phase demands close watching. Any at- 
tempt to over-estimate increased interest by speed- 
ing-up production beyond warranted limits will 
have a serious reaction. 

Nevertheless, there is enough light in the 
present situation to counteract the panicky attitude 
which resulted from continued raw material de- 
clines. Stocks are certainly not excessive; buyers 
have been impressed by the industry’s attention to 
balanced production; and general business seems 
to be on the up-swing. 

The most encouraging impression we have 
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gained from our own wanderings !s the feeling 
that textile manufacturers, right now, are much 
less inclined to accept business at a loss than they 
were a month or two ago. They have lost much 
of their “‘defeatist attitude.” They prefer to shut 
down entirely rather than to operate below profit 
margins. 

Never was such a disposition more important 
than at the present time. The industry has been 
through the fire; it has suffered as possibly no 
other division of American business has suffered; 
it has sacrificed immediate and individual gains 
for the good of the whole. 

[t is getting its house in order. 

From now on, it can slowly capitalize past and 
present efforts providing: (1) It is determined to 
continue to prosecute its broad fundamental pro- 
grams; and (2) it will consistently demand a 
reasonable price for its products. 

Business at a loss is never economically sound. 
It is doubly dangerous at this moment when such 
practice can dissipate the effects of all constructive 
activities; and when, on the other hand, a stiffer 
price-attitude can insure the results of those 
activities. 
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FIGHT AGAINST. 


Fourth Article in Series 


Dutchess Bleachery Modernizes k;quipment 


to Meet Changing Consumer Demand 


By Henry M. Burke 


General \/anager, Dutchess Bleachery 


KPRECIATION of 


wear 


equipment due to normal 


and tear, and obsolescence caused by the 
development of new or improved types of ma- 


mulls 


while 


chinery are conditions textile 


In the 


both these factors are of 


encountered in all 


bleaching, dyeing, and finishing industry, 
importance, the depreciation 
problem, as a rule, has received more thought than has 


the subject of obsolescence. RKecently, however. con 


siderable attention has been given to this latter factor. 

lo provide for machinery replacements necessitated 

by physical wear we have established a depreciation fund, 
ge off fixed percentage of the 

This fund according to the Federal in- 

come tax law is tax 

hand, is 


chargin each vear a cost 
of equipment. 
other 


and we do not 


free. Obsolescence, on the 
difficult to anticipate ; 
charge it off as an operating expense until it 
curred, or 


more 
has Oc 
at least until we have definite assurance that 
it will occur. In the event that a machine must be re 
placed prior to the end of its normal life, the undepre- 
ciated balance of the obsolete asset 1s charged to the 
surplus reserve account; and a deduction 


tor obso 


Cs- 
cence is claimed. 
Depreciation Fund 
the normal life of textile finishing machinery varices 
greatly according to the tvpe of 
equipment and the use to which 


It is put. Machines 
not subjected to severe operating 


which are 


conditions may prove serviceable 
for fifteen to 
equipment 
where 


twenty years 
used im processes 


strong acids, alkalis, oxi 


dizing agents, or other corrosive 


1 depreciation 


juna gital 
antees fhat WHEN LHC Se 
ee ‘. ai . > } 2 
citers must De replaced, 


money will 
be ae atlable 


fe necessary 
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chemicals are employed deteriorates rapidly and may 


need to be replaced or completely rebuilt in a tent! 
of that time. It is evident, therefore, that in som« 
cases reserves accumulated under the © straight-lin 


method give sufficient protection against depreciation ; 
hut in other instances are utterly inadequate. For this 
reason, When a machine or part which will require re 
placement within a few months is installed, it is charged 
as a perishable supply. Since the cost of the equipment 
is assimilated in the departmental overhead, this proce 
dure is particularly valuable in the determination of 
accurate operating expenses. 

\Vhatever the motive for making machinery replac« 
ments—whether it be a desire to increase production, 
expenses, or mnprove quality—the element of 
This being so, if one is to make 
replacements intelligently, the necessity for an accurate 
system of cost finding is evident. 


reduce 
cost is always present. 


Records of repair and 
maintenance costs are of particular value in determining 
whether or not a particular machine has depreciated to 
such an extent that is more economical to replace it 
than to repair or rebuild. 

Realizing this fact, we have installed a cumulative 
system of repair records which enables us to compute 
readily the cost of repairs for any given period for each 










AM 


“ 
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ichine or group of machines in the plant. This record 
dicates also the type of repair made, so that prevalence 
breakdowns due to a particular condition may be 
ted immediately. 
\fter the replacement has been completed, the follow- 
g entries are made: (1) Charge to the Depreciation 
‘eserve the amount of the original cost of the item re- 
placed, and credit the Asset Account. (2) Set up value 
if new item as an asset and credit Labor and Supplies, 
tc. If actual cost of old item is not obtainable, it 
should be estimated on the best information possible 


When Is Replacement Profitable? 


lwo questions which are frequently asked in connec- 
ion with machinery replacement are: How soon should 

new machine pay for itself; and how will it 
pay for itself? It is usually considered that a new ma- 
chine to be a profitable investment should pay for itself 
vithin two or three years, and that equipment which 
will not return its full value within a period of five years 
is unsatisfactory. 

This, however, is not a hard-and-fast rule, and is 
influenced by the type of machine and its probable life. 
For example, certain types of bleaching machines wear 
rapidly, and must be replaced every few months, there- 
they must give a quick return on the investment. 
(ther standard equipment, such as a jig, is serviceable 
for many years; accordingly it allows a longer time for 
payment. 

Having decided how soon a particular machine must 
pay for itself, it is desirable to determine how soon it 
will pay for itself. Here an adequate cost system proves 
its worth, making it possible to make this calculation 
readily and accurately. It is necessary only to divide 
the total cost of the new equipment for the period in 
which it must pay for itself by the estimated savings it 
will effect during the same time, to determine how soon 
it will pay for itself. The following simple equation, 
which can be adapted to individual needs, enables one 
to tell in a few moments whether or not a machine 
-hould be replaced. 


soon 


i Te. 


+t + i+ ¢ 


, 


(f—g) h 
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A modern continuous dye- 
ing machine—it will not 
always be modern 





In this equation 


x = Number of months in which new machine will 
pay for itself 
a Cost of new machine installed 
b Number of years in which machine must pay 
for itself 
Interest at 6% annually 
d Depreciation at 5% annually 
e Book value of old equipment minus scrap value 
f Present total cost per unit with old machine 
g = Estimated total cost per unit with new machine 
h Units produced per month 


\n example of the manner in which this equation may 
be applied It is proposed to purchase a 
new machine which installed will cost $10,000 and which 
must pay for itself within two years; the book value of 
the old equipment is $1,000; the cost per unit with the 
old equipment is 1 cent; the estimated cost with the 
new 0.7 cent; and 400,000 units are produced monthly. 
Then, 


is as follows: 


$10,000 + $1,200 + $1,000 4 
($0.01 — 0.007 ) 400,000 


$13,200 
$1,200 


$ Of 8) 
1 ee 11 





‘The new machine in this particular instance will pay 
for itself, therefore, in 11 months. 


Providing for Obsolescence 


It was stated previously that more attention than ever 
is now being paid by textile manufacturers to the ques- 
tion of obsolescence of equipment. While a number of 
factors have contributed to this, so far as the finishers 
are concerned, the growing use of rayon has been a 
major influence. Finishing plants equipped to process 
only cotton piece goods have found it necessary—if they 
were to continue to discard machinery not 
suitable for handling the lighter and more delicate cot- 
ton-rayon and all-rayon fabrics, and to replace it with 
modern equipment specially designed for this type of 
work. 

This condition has given rise to a number of problems, 
some of which as yet have been but partially solved. 


in business— 


Some of them are: When is a machine obsolete? What 
shall we do with discarded equipment? What steps 
should be taken in selecting and installing new equip- 
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Shall we rebuild old machines or buy new ones ? 
How shall we determine what type of machinery best 
fits our needs? 

To a certain extent the solution of each of these prob 
lems is governed by local conditions. On the other hand. 
each of them is common to all plants ; and an interchange 
of opinions as to the basic methods of attacking them 
cannot but be of benefit to the industry as a whole. The 
value of getting a number of ideas on the subject is 
demonstrated clearly in the weekly meeting of over- 
seers which we have inaugurated. At these informal 
gatherings, which are attended by the departmental fore- 
men, plant engineer, superintendent, and manager, di- 


verse problems ot 


ment 7 


plant operation and management are 


discussed to advantage. 


Overseers Conterences 


\t one of these meetings, for example, it was pro- 


posed that a new dyeing machine be installed, and it was 
shown that this equipment would result in a marked 
increase in production. Objection was raised by one of 
the foremen, who stated that his department did not have 
facilities for taking care of the increased yardage which 
would result from the installation of the machine. This 
objection was of value not only in determining whether 
to install that particular machine, but emphasized the 
larger problem of equipment balance. In a finishing 
plant equipment balance is of vital importance if eff 
ciency is to be maintained; and when machinery re- 
contemplated, it should be 
whether the increased production made possible will ne 
cessitate the purchase of additional equipment for other 
departments 


\\ hen 


ment, 


placements are considered 


only a limited sum is available for new equip 


open discussion at the overseers’ meeting is often 


productive of suggestions as to where and how this can 


be expended to best advantage. Again, a foreman will 
tell of a new type of machine of which he has heard or 
read, and which is well worth investigating. Or perhaps 
methods of in range will be 
brought up. Thus, in many instances, these conferences 
are constantly proving their worth. 

Obsolescence 


regrouping machinery in 


number 
\ machine may be designed which will do 
the work quicker, better, or cheaper than older types. 
Or consumer demand may change, and thus make use- 
less equipment suitable for production on only a certain 
style of goods. When it will occur is problematical : 
many types of machines now used for bleaching, dyeing, 
and finishing do not differ greatly from those used 
twenty or thirty vears ago. Others with marked im 
provements and even radically new in design have ap- 
peared on the market within the last two or three years. 
When obsolescence in a machine occurs, whatever may 
be the reason, we feel no regrets about having to sell 
or junk it. Only recently a number of backfilling ma- 
chines tor which there was no further use were dis- 


may be due to any one of a 


of causes. 
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mantled and, no purchaser being found, parts were 
stored or put into specially designed equipment built by 
our own mechanical department. In the space they 
occupied there has been placed modern 
for processing high-grade rayon fabrics 


equipment 
and other 


S] vecialties. 
Machinery Replacements 


Having determined that it is no longer feasible t 
repair or rebuild a particular machine that has seen bet 
ter days, or having decided that another piece of equip 
ment is obsolete, we first have to consider what general 
type of equipment shall replace it. Shall it be a standard 
type of machine, suitable for processing a variety of 
fabrics, and giving a fair margin of profit over a period 
of years: or shall it be specialized equipment suitable for 
fnishing a novelty fabric, and yielding comparatively 
high profits, but for an indeterminate period 7 

soth types of machines have their uses and their ad 
vantages and disadvantages. In this respect, we prefer, 
as a rule, to follow the more conservative policy of in- 
stalling equipment which, unless unforseen circumstances 
arise or severe operating conditions prevent, will be 
for a reasonable length of time. We then 
procure information from various machinery builders 
regarding the type of equipment they manufacture for 
the purpose in mind; the superintendent, plant engineer, 
and foreman for whose department the machine is in- 
tended often visit plants using similar equipment: bids 
are cailed for; and the plant manager decided what par- 
ticular machine shall be purchased. In making this 
decision he is influenced by the recommendations of the 
superintendent, engineer, and foreman; and other things 
being equal, 


SCr\ iceable 


the preference of the foreman who is to 
of the machine and be responsible for its 
a governing factor in the final selection of 
the equipment. 


have charge 
operation 1s 


Progressive executives are aware of the fallacy of 
attempting to produce economically by means of worn- 
out or obsolete machinery. Announcement by machinery 
manufacturers, descriptions of new developments in the 
trade papers, and frequently exhibitions of textile ma- 
chinery ail contribute to the knowledge of the progress 
that is being made. There are, nevertheless, a number 
of problems yet to be solved before the best methods of 
anticipating and providing for wear and obsolescence are 
formulated. The rate at which each type of machine 
depreciates under normal conditions has yet to be estab- 
lished; whether the straight-line method of charging 
off depreciation is the best, merely because it is the 
sunplest and therefore most widely adopted, is unde- 
cided; the necessity for a separate fund to care for 
obsolescence must be shown or disproved. The solution 
of these and allied problems will be a forward step in 
putting on a sound basis the methods to be employed in 
making replacements of worn out or obsolete textile ma- 
chinery and equipment. 
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What Textile Leaders Think of 


Re-Odorizing 


By Donald A. Laird 


Director, Colgate University Psychological Laboratory, Hamilton, N. Y. 


ITH perfumed frocks advertised, and with 

other textiles re-odorized by the use of indus- 

trial aromatics so that they will have a good 
mell, it is worth while to know the confidentially ex- 
pressed opinions of some well-known executives in the 
field on this new development in adding sales appeal in 
extile finishing processes. 


erty and one that cannot be corrected. As long as noth- 
ing is done about it, I do not believe the sales of any 
particular article will be affected.’ 

Don’t be misled, however, for this executive is al- 
ready working out processes for impregnating his yarns 
with industrial aromatics to give the product a good 
smell. He is far-sighted in this, for, as he writes, “if 
a few manufacturers inaugurate a change toward the 1m- 
provement of this defect, it will affect their sales, and if 
this is so, their competitors will be obliged to follow 
suit.” He is getting prepared for competition ! 


Psychological Angles 


During the last few months I have been in rather 
lose touch with this new development, because it does 





have many important psycho- 
ogical angles. But textile ex- 
ecutives are more likely to trust 
the experience and judgment of 
their successful fellow executives 
rather than a mere psychologist. 
So the following opinions from 
textile leaders themselves should 
interesting. These opinions 
have been given to me originally 
without an idea of their being 
published by the executives con- 
cerned. Tam quoting them with 
ermission, but without mention- 
iy names. 

“The fact that the piece of 
has an odor,” says an 
\spinook executive, “is not so 
important as the fact that it is 
not one that is pleasing to the 
sense of smell. This slight odor 
is really not an objectionable one 
but to the woman who buys the 
over the counter it is 
a strange one. I am of the opinion that if something 
could be blended into the finish that was suggestive of 
1 bouquet odor it would be a marked advantage.” 

Personally, I am inclined to agree with this man, ex- 
cept on adding a bouquet odor. What textiles need, in 
my humble judgment, is just a good smell, not a smell 
of perfumery—as will be apparent shortly. 

\nother executive reports from Rhode Island: “T feel 
confident something of interest will develop in the near 
future, as the matter is something which has been almost 
entirely neglected in the past. It has always been real- 
ized that an attractive appearance and pleasant feel of 
textiles have a great deal to do with their selling possi- 
Mlities, and finishers are continually striving to accom- 
plish the best results in these respects, but the question 
ot odor has not been seriously considered.” 

“Most textiles possess an odor of some kind which 
is generally objectionable.” he continues, “but which the 
‘onsumer has been lead to believe is an inherent prop 


versity, 


VK xls 


odor. This 


Om xls 








Some time ago we speculated, 
editorially, on the question “Will 
Smell Sell Textiles?” 
issue, Dr. Laird, of Colgate Uni- 
discussed, 
cally, the use of aromatics “‘to 
enhance the fabric.” 
a large textile firm announced. 
practically, the sale of its yarns 
identified by a slight aromatic 
week, Dr. 
writes, reportorially, of the reac- 
tions of textile men to this idea. 
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“Very few textile manufac- 
turers have paid any attention 
to the odor of the product pro- 
duced,” says the president of a 
yarn house with mills in Pennsyl- 
vania and North Carolina. “The 
thought of scenting our yarns 
came to us through the knowl- 
edge that the manufacturers of 
Scottish tweeds after-treat the 
fabric to produce that peculiar 
odor with which these tweeds are 
identified. In our class of mer- 
chandise one must be guided in 
the selection of the scent by the 
reaction of the employees both in 
the production of the scented 
yarns and in its use in the weav- 
ing or knitting operations. Sweet 
pungent odors produce unfavor- 
able effects on the employees and 
we are forced to use what may be 
termed ‘natural’ odors although 
they may be of a_ synthetic 
nature. It is fortunate that industrial aromatics will 
give the textile manufacturer a great variety of good 
scents from which to choose in avoiding the sickly 
sweet. We have been successful in our use of synthetic 
aromatics.” 

A hosiery president, not to be taken off his feet by a 
novelty, tried the idea out on a dog, or, in their expert- 
mental retail store. 

“While the hose we have sent to our shop have been 
perfumed,” he says, “we have not called our customers’ 
attention to the fact so that the comments we have had 
have been entirely voluntary. We have had, so far, 
nothing but favorable comments.” 

But this was for perfumed hosiery, not hosiery which 
had merely the unpleasant smell of finishing oils ‘and 
pastes counteracted by perfuming materials, but without 
giving the hose the fragrance of perfume. 

So later check-ups from the same source reveal that 

(Continued on page 101) 


In a later 
psychologi- 


Still later. 


Laird 
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Development of 
WOVEN FAB 


from 





By Thomas Nelson 






Fig. 1 illustrates a single diamond ar- 
ranged in plain-weave order. 


Fig. 2 illustrates the addition of another 
single diamond. 


Fig. 3 allustrates the addition of two 
single diamonds. 


Fig. 4 illustrates a single diamond with 
one addition of part of another diamond 
effec f on one side. 


Fig. 5 allustrates a single diamond with 
an addition of two parts of another diamond 
effect on one side of the single diamond. 





Fig. 6 illustrates a single diamond with 
m addition of three parts of another dia- 
mond on one side of the single diamond. 
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BERIC DESIGNS 
m |} a Simple Figure 










Figs. 7, 8, and 9 illustrate the same part 
diamonds added to both bottom and top of 
the single diamond. 


Fig. 10 illustrates a complete diamond en- 
circling the base diamond. 


Fig. 11 illustrates two complete diamonds 
encircling the base diamond. 






Fig. 12 illustrates three complete diamonds 
encircling the base diamond; even though 
the base diamonds are arranged in plain- 
weave order, this is not a desirable pattern, 
as “bars” are formed across the cloth by the 
jotning together of the diamonds. 









(Continued on next page) 
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Fig. 13 is the same pattern as Fig. 12 with 
an addition of a pointed twill between the 
patterns; this seems to break up the bar or 
liney effect of the pattern. 


lig. 14 is a pattern constructed somewhat 
differently from any of the preceding pat- 
terns. It is a reversible pattern, a warp dia- 
mond alternating with a filling diamond. 


Fig. 15 allustrates an all-over effect made 
with reversible twill lines in the form of in- 
mplete diamonds. IWuthin the diamonds 
ire other small spots and diamond effects. A 


fect appears in this fabric, in that at each 


POINT drawing-in draft lends itself readily 
to the development of patterns. It is often 
desirable when making samples to draw the 
warp threads in the harness so that a number of 
patterns may be developed from one such draft. 
lLines of patterns are usually suggested in sketches 
on paper, and from these sketches the patterns are 
cle veloped in cloth. 
Sometimes, however, patterns are developed by 
making a simple figure and then developing new 
figures from it. To illustrate this method of devel- 
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intersection six ends weave plain, forming a 
bar or line effect which detracts from the 
appearance of the fabric. 


Fig. 16. The defect of Fig. 15 has been 
remedied by continuing the twill lines and 
making a solid cross, which breaks up the 
bar effect. 


Fig. 17 illustrates another all-over effect, 
combining solid diamonds and sections of 
line diamonds. Diamonds and all-over effects 
such as these are excellent patterns when 
rayon filling is used, as the filling ts thrown 
prominently on the face of fabric. 


oping patterns, a line of samples was made, using 
as the base a simple diamond effect. A twenty- 
harness point draw was used for this purpose, and 
all the figures were developed on a plain ground. 

The 17 swatches shown on this and the two 
preceding pages are the result. 

This method of developing patterns is one of the 
simplest that can be used. It will be readily seen 
that large and varied patterns can be made by se- 
lecting other arrangements of the figures—such as. 
for example, diamond crossing diamond. 














Copper 
ates 


Heat 
chambers 


Plate singer which permits both sides of fabric to be singed in one run 


Novel Singeing Machine Doubles Production 


By Thomas F. Hughes 


LATE singers are used largely for singeing sateens, 
duck, drills and other fabrics which require a sur- 
face free from nap and fuzz. The usual type of 
plate singer consists of only three copper plates. When 
soods are to be singed face and back, they are run over 
the three plates to singe the back, wound up on a batch- 
ing stand, returned to the front of the machine, singed 
mn the face side, and wet out into the bins. To obviate 
the necessity for two runs, the writer devised the singer 
shown in the illustration. It can be seen readily that 
roduction can be doubled by the use of this type of 
iachine, The goods to be singed face and back are 
ived out in the gray room, the ends sewed together, 
nd the lot numbers stamped on. The fabric is then 
ready for singeing. 

A set of six drying cans may be arranged in front of 
the singer to warm the goods and to dry out the mois- 
ture before they go over the plates; or in front of the 
singer may be placed a gas flame that will warm the 
iabric. Automatic cloth guiders may be used to hold the 
xoods in the center of the plates and to keep them free 
from double edges. It is also well to have a revolving 
brush that turns in the opposite direction to the flow 
if the fabric and just touches the goods as they enter 
the singer. This will raise and loosen the nap, and 
iid greatly in giving a closer singe. 


Singes Face and Back in One Run 


In singeing with this singer, the goods pass over the 
irst three plates, the back of the fabric being in contact 
with the plates. It will be noticed that on each end of 
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the singer are placed goose-neck bars to hold the goods 
down on the plates. These may be lowered or raised at 
will and may be regulated according to the temperature 
of the plates. After the goods pass over the first three 
plates they pass through a two-roll nip to kill any sparks 
that may appear, then over four guide rolls, as indicated 
by the arrows. The face side now comes in contact 
with the hot plates. Next the fabric passes through an- 
other two-roll nip to a water box where the goods are 
wet out. Finally the goods are conveyed over a ree! 
into boxes or bins. 


May Desize in Water Boxes 


If it is so desired, the desizing process may be carried 
out in the water boxes. In this case, the goods are 
allowed to stand a few hours before washing to the 
kiers. 

The singer is built of brick and with iron stands for 
the rolls. The plates may be heated by gas, coal, oil, 
or other burning fluids. If coal is used, it may be of 
the cheapest kind, such as soft or pea. When coal is 
the fuel a 4-in. steam pipe is placed in the draft chamber 
and steam is blown up into the coal to give moisture 
and a false draft that will hasten the heating of the 
plates. 

With this type of singer, there is a continuous run 
with no intermediate winding up of the goods. This 
allows the day’s production to be more than doubled. 
The singer is operated by one man. If desired, a piler 
may be placed over the bins to do away with labor of 
filing 
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Drie Duryea 
Plenty of light ts essential where defects 
are to be corrected 





TOUR through a number of textile mills readily 
The 

advantageous use of paint with artificial and nat- 
illumination to secure the maximum in lighting effi- 
one. Important everywhere in the mill, it 1s 
extremely important in spinning, weaving, matching, and 
«xperimental 


in the 


establishes two major reasons for painting. 


ot 
uri 


wnecy Is 


sections. Protective painting—especially 


bleach house, dye house, and other rooms where 


1 


cids, alkalies, mildew, temperature, and humidity ranges 


Ive paint a precarious existence—tis the other. Cleanli- 


ess, color, cheerful working surroundings, buildine and 
ichinery appearance, modernization—all factors inti- 
utely connected with plant painting—are vital factors 
here, as in all industry there is not room to review 
| of these aspects in a short article, however: and the 


rst mentioned merit the bulk of consideration. 


Light-Reflection Value of Paints 
Chart on page 55 illustrates the light-reflection value 
it industrial-interior paint colors, beginning with white 
ind extending through dark green. One elance shows 
that white paint with a value of 89 to 82% is the best 
light-reflecting paint. The values decrease 
through yellow, light green, and gray (which is approx- 
imately midway in the scale) and to the darker shades. 
which are generally dado colors. 
the wall) 


interior 


Ikven dados (lower 
are becoming lighter in color. so 
important 1s light reflection and a cheery appearance. 

In every New England textile plant the writer visited, 
white paint is used on the walls and ceilings of weave 


sections of 
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PAINTING 


By T. J. Maloney 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


sheds, spinning rooms, and almost every other section 
of the mill. 

At the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y.. 
where the buildings are old and new multiple-story and 
single-story saw-tooth construction, the painting scheme 
is flat and gloss—white oil paints for walls and ceilings 
and a battleship-gray dado. One large mill in Massa- 
chusetts has a similar color scheme, with a variation in 
the dado color to green. At the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co. there are the same white oil-paint walls and 
ceilings, green dado, and the same green on machinery. 
The Pepperell Mills have white walls and ceiling, light 
gray dado, and a thin black border line between the dado 
and the rest of the wall surface. 

This, with slight variations, is the general tone of tex- 
tile-mill interiors. “More light” seems to be the demand 
of the clatter of the looms. In three of the mills 
visited, where production was not up to peak, and one 
or more weave rooms shut down, in each case the room 
not in operation was the one with the least light. 


Building Construction and Painting 


Throughout the New England mills multiple-story 
buildings are prevalent. In textile mills the distance 
between floor and ceiling is usually from 12 to 14 ft., 
slightly higher than the average. This additional depth 
vives greater reflective areas and better light. 

Engineers of The Detroit Steel Products Co. have 
uncovered some interesting facts on the painting and 
daylight illumination of multiple-story buildings of this 
type. They find that the amount of light entering 
through the windows decreases from the top to the 
bottom story. Thus, if daylight is good, and a white 
oil paint offers maximum light reflection, the top floor 


will be 100%. In a five-story mill, the decrease 1s 
roughly 5% per floor, so the ground floor will be only 
75% as efficiently lighted as the top. The solution 


offered is to stagger the height of each story and thereby 
overcome this decrease in light by providing a greater 
window area on each floor than on the floor above. 
Thus the top floor would have a 10-ft. ceiling; the next, 
a 103-ft. ceiling; and the ground floor, a 133-ft. ceiling. 
On all floors a white paint with high light-reflecting 
properties would be the reflecting medium. 

It would also be possible to add a colorful note to this 
scheme by painting the top floor in any of the light tints 
and a contrasting dado. Since daylight is so plentiful 
here, and skylighting augments it, the light-reflection 
value of the paint is not so important. White paint 
could begin on the fourth, or possibly the third floor, 
keeping these top floors the same depth, and simply 
changing the interior paint color, instead of the story 
depth. Of course the lower floors would have the in- 
creasing story depths. 
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lEXTILE MILL INTERIORS for 


. Light Reflection and Protection 


One of the large worsted mills in Lowell has had some 

ry interesting experiences in an attempt to increase 
ud control, the light reflection in the interior of one 
uilding by painting thé facing wall on the building op- 
posite. Both buildings are of red brick, and both lie in 
1 approximately east-west plane. One contains the 
vlor-matching section ; and its light is greatly influenced 
by the sunlight, which is reflected a greater part of the 
day from the wall of the building opposite. The em- 
ployees were having difficulty in matching colors and 
discovered that the red brick wall reflected red rays, and 
seriously interfered, with visual judgment. Also, the 
section was a trifle ‘dark.at times. Therefore the wall 
opposite was given thesfirst cgat of what was to have 
been a two- or three-coat white-paint job. Of course 
the red rays were immediately eliminated, and the 
matching became much more accurate. But the second 
coat of white was never put on, because the light reflec- 
tion was so greatly increased by the one coat that on 
extremely bright days there were complaints of too 
much light. A second coat would have completely hid 
the brick background and 
increased this brightness. 


Painting of an exterior pene . 
wall to give greater reflec- eta 
tion to an interior opposite Ivory 
is not as prevalent as it Buff 
might well be. Wherever Light Green 
the plant-engineering de- Yellow 


partment has done this, ry 
1 : . . Light Blue 
however, the resulting in- gs 

. . . e. - . m 
crease in interior lighting po 47, 
efficiency has been gratify- park Rea 
ing. Especially valuable is Dark Gre 


it in mills where the multi- 
ple-story buildings are close 100 
together and where the 
building or buildings are 
erected around a_ court. 
ests show the daylighting 
of ground-floor and low-story interiors can be increased 
irom 25 to 35% by painting the opposite walls white. 
White paints are as necessary a background for arti- 
cial illumination as for day lighting. Regardless of the 
ource of lighting, light must have the best reflector. 
‘ven as reflectors themselves are enameled white, so 
he walls and ceilings—the reflectors which diffuse and 
irry the light throughout the interior—are painted 
hite. 
As paint becomes old and dirty, the surface becomes 
bscured and the light-reflection value decreases. Tests 
n 35 representative mill whites have been conducted by 
e Lighting Service Department of the General Electric 
o. to determine the initial-reflection factor, and the re- 
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Light reflection values—Graphic illustration of 
ranges in percentage 


flection factor of cabinet specimens (protected from 
dirt) and factory specimens after twenty months. The 
specimens roughly averaged a 10% decrease for cabinet 
specimens and a 20% decrease for factory specimens in 
that time. The majority of specimens retained their 
whiteness, although a few cases of color-change to cream, 
grayish, and bluish white are notéd. 

A point most worthy of consideration in textile-mill 
painting is where the paint is to be used. In dyehouses, 
bleaching rooms, wool-sorting rooms, picker roams, etc. 
—which are liable to be dirty—the specimens which 
show up best in the factory test probably are most use- 
ful. In weave sheds, finishing rooms, spinning sections, 
etc—which are comparatively clean—the white paints 
which have the highest value in the cabinet test usually 
are the logical choices. 

At Pepperell the color note, so prominent in the sales 
policy, is working into the plant scheme. At the Bidde- 
ford Mills the main office has been completely revamped 
and redecorated. Graceful colonial stoops and doorways 
of immaculate white serve as entrances—not only to the 
offices, but also to the vari- 
ous mill buildings. It is 
surprising the amount of 
hospitality and character 
they add to otherwise drab- 
looking brick walls. 

White paint is universally 
necessary in the older mills, 
because they were not de- 
signed primarily for light- 
ing; and today it is recog- 
nized that economical pro- 
duction requires that light 
must receive every aid. It is 
well to remember that newer 
plants, with their skylight- 
ing and vast window areas, 
can often use the light, col- 
orful tints, to give warmth, 
coolness, or cheer to the mill interior. And the possibil- 
ity, if not the probability, of painting a blanket-finishing 
section—to choose one which offers a chance for imagi- 
nation—in the appealing light colors of the blankets 
themselves as an added attraction for the visitor and the 
employee, are worth giving consideration. 

A plant engineer of a large mill in Maine is speaking: 
‘About nine years ago—after ’21 hit us, to be exact— 
we began to economize too drastically. Painting, among 
other things, was forgotten for a while, Four years ago 
I took charge of the department, and though I knew the 
dire necessity for painting, it was another year before 
we had things well enough cleaned up to give painting 
a break. Under our conditions, which are pretty bad 
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Drig Duryea 
Bright walls reduce defects and increase produc- 
tion in weave rooms 


due to acid fumes and condensation, we found ravages 
to our structural steel members and supports where they 
enter the brick of the walls. It was necessary not only 
to thoroughly brush, scrape, and use compressed air to 
clean the surface before painting, but additional steel 
supports were necessary; and in a few cases we had to 
tear out the entire member and replace it. 

“Outdoor tanks, galvanized-iron bridges between 
buildings, and the three small bridges we had over the 
river were in terrible shape. Paint costs us a lot of 
money, and painting labor more; but not half as much 
as cleaning and replacement due to lack of painting.” 


Humidity and Painting 


The wall of the weave shed at the Pequot Mills has 
served as test panels for numerous paints. With con 
stant humidity and temperature, and outside tempera 
ture very similar, there is little trouble during the sum 
mer months. As fall and winter come on, however, the 
extreme variation in temperature during. running hours, 
and the falling interior temperature during the night, 
lead to considerable condensation of moisture, which is 
deposited on the walls and windows. This moisture 
raises havoc with the paint film on the walls. Paint on 
the ceilings (which are insulated with a layer of chalk) 
stands up fairly well. The original west wall has been 
removed, and an insulated wall 14 in. thick—8 in. brick, 
1 in. cork, 5 in. brick—replaces it. On this wall the 
paint stands up very well. If it is evident that insulation 
lear up this problem, it is evident also that it is 
hardly worth while to tear down a building because it 
offers such obstacles to the life of the paint which 
lightens and protects it. Paint is no cure-all, and this 
is an extreme case. Waterproofing, priming coats, and 
a highly pigmented lithopone and zinc-oxide paint are 
sometimes successful, even when building construction 
makes the handicap severe. 


] t 
would ¢ 
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Dria Duryea. 
Good reflection of light is of great value where 
dark-colored threads are involved 


A New England worsted mill eliminates this prob- 
lem by another method. During the cold months the 
humidity and temperature are kept constant night and 
day, week in and week out, including Sundays. There 
is no sudden drop in temperature, no excess condensa- 
tion, and no trouble with paint chipping, cracking, or 
peeling, or with mildew formation. The structures, be- 
ing multiple story, also cool off much slower than the 
single-story saw-tooth type. 


Fungi on Painted Interiors 


Mildew is frequently encountered. A textile mill in 
Passaic, N. J., was recently converted into a safety- 
glass manufacturing plant. There are two stair shafts 
in the building—one a southern exposure, the other a 
northern. A thorough reconditioning of the building 
was made and both shafts were painted at the same time. 
Today there is no sign of mildew in the southern-expo- 
sure shaft, and the northern exposure has mildewed 
considerably. Sunshine has been beneficial. 

In overcoming or preventing mildew, sunshine, ab- 
sence of moisture, proper preparation of the surface, 
and the right paint are important. Dr. Gardner, direc- 
tor of the Scientific Section of the American Paint & 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association has done some 
notable research in this field. He suggests thorough 
cleaning and drying before applying the paint, and a 
finish coat of paint with the proper type of pigments to 
form a very firm paint film as most effective. Fungi are 
surface phenomena. Where fungi exist in the surface 
to be painted, it is possible for these fungi to penetrate 
through subsequently applied coats of paint. In these 
instances about 2% of mercuric oxide and of cuprous 
oxide in a firm-drying priming coat has often proved 
effective. Zinc oxide in paint forms a film that tends 
to resist the growth of these fungi. 

Dyehouses and bleacheries, with their combinations of 
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aci. and alkali fumes and their almost foggy conditions 
at tunes, are the most difficult portions of a mill to 
pa Not only are these conditions constant; but 
usually painting has been lax at one time or another, and 
the surfaces to be painted are impregnated with the 
condensed materials carried off in fumes. For this 
reason, it is usually difficult to find a paint which will 
adhere well, or not discolor due to seepage of these ma- 
terials. Therefore the paint film is attacked both fore 
and rear, and fails to give satisfactory service. The 
only solution is removal of these obstacles, and in the 
newer dyehouses this is being done. The vats are 
boarded or enclosed, and blower systems used to drain 
off fumes. In addition, paints specially prepared to re- 
sist the attacks of acid and alkali fumes are of value. 


Painting Galvanized Iron 


The most important step in painting galvanized iron, 
whether the galvanized surface be merelv an interior 
air-duct system or an outside gallery, is preparation of 
the surface. In one of the mills visited new galvanized 
iron is always allowed to weather for a few months be- 
fore any paint is applied. When repainting is done, a 
thorough cleaning of bad spots is standard practice. 

New galvanized iron presents a smooth surface which 
offers no pores or pits into which a paint can penetrate 
to obtain mechanical anchorage. Extreme change in 
temperature has an effect on the adherence of the paint. 
As a result, ordinary paint will peel in large sheets leav- 
ing the bare metal exposed. Further difficulty may be 
encountered due to the adhesion of lubricants used in the 
sheet-manufacturing process. 

During the past few years numerous and extensive 
tests have been carried on to determine the best method 
of preparation of galvanized surfaces for painting, also 
to find the best paints to apply to such surfaces. These 
findings in regard to paints will be considered later. 

Regarding the preparation of the surface, the observa- 
tions of these tests lead to these conclusions. 

All things considered, weathering from two to six 
months is the best method of preparation. This will 
ordinarily remove any grease present and at the same 
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Suitable paint helps the illumination of aisles 
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lime 
allows the paint to come in direct contact with the metai 
and at the same time provides mechanical anchorage. 


roughen or etch the surface of the metal. This 


Sand blasting is the most effective preparatory 
treatment for all conditions of the surface. This method 
cleans and etches in one operation and is superior to 
any chemical treatment. However, it is costly and lim- 
ited in application. 

3. No single method of chemical surface treatment 
can be depended upon to produce universally good re- 
sults with every paint. 

4. Paints of Stevens types may vary greatly in these 
adhering qualities on galvanized iron, whether treated 
or untreated. 

5. Certain types of paint show better results on clean 
unetched surfaces than on surfaces. that have received 
corrosive etching treatment. 

Although chemical treatment was seldom encountered 
in any mill, a typical etching solution may be of some 
value here. A practical and economical method of ob- 
taining a clean and etched surface in a single operation 
from a surface contaminated with grease is to apply 
liberally an acidified mixture of denatured alcohol, 
toluol, and carbon tetrachloride. This may be pre- 
pared approximately as follows: 65 volumes of de- 
natured alcohol, 30 volumes of toluol, 5 volumes of 
carbon tetrachloride, and 5 volumes of concentrated 
muriatic acid (hydrochloric). After the reaction is 
completed and the surface dry, wash or rinse with clean 
water to remove soluble salts. Allow the surface to dry 
thoroughly before applying paint. This is an effective 
etching treatment. 

The suitability of a paint for galvanized surfaces 
depends largely on its physical properties; while on 
ordinary iron or steel surfaces, a successful paint must 
have chemical as well as physical properties to prevent 
corrosion. The outstanding requirements of a paint 
for galvanized sheet are: (1) that it be highly distensi- 
ble and retain this property over a long period of ex- 
posure to weathering, (2) that it have the property of 
thoroughly wetting the surface even after the film has 
oxidized, and (3) that it adhere tenaciously. 


BS ie 
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IN PART I of this article. 


which appeared in our issue 
of Aug. 30, the author dis- 
cussed the properties and 
uses of mohair. He now 
takes up the fibers obtained 
from the camel, the Kashmir 
goat, the alpaca, and other 


wool-producing animals. Llamas 


Fleece From 


Part II 
Camel’s Hair, Cashmere, 


Alpaca, and Other 
Fibers 


By Fred Grove-Palmer, A.I.C. 


N ANIMAL from which considerable quantities of 
wool are obtained is the Bactrian camel. There 
are two kinds of camel’s hair: a strong, mod- 

erately coarse overhair growing on the mane, haunches, 
and humps; and a soft, downy underhair, or wool. The 
fleeces are shorn off in the hot season and are frequently 
exported “raw” (in the mixed state), being separated 
by combing. The coarser hair, which is not strictly a 
wool, is used in the manufacture of carpets, mz .chinery 
belts, cloth for filter presses, and similar commodities. 

The curly soft undercoat of the camel has peculiar 
properties which make it very useful. It gives fabrics 
which are light in weight, warm and lasting in wear, 
and porous. These properties of camel’s hair fabrics 
have caused them to be adopted for airmen’s clothing 
and for the sleeping bags of arctic explorers. Dressing 
gowns, slippers and linings are made of this fine wool 
which, since it has a pleasing natural brown color, is 
often left undyed. 

There has recently appeared on the market an imita- 
tion camel fur, a woven plush-like material with a sheep’s- 
wool back and a camel’s-hair pile; this closely resembles 
the actual pelt and is being introduced as a coating mate- 
rial, as well as for linings; it is not dyed. 

As indicated above, camel’s hair usually does not 
come to the dyer for treatment, but in the carpet industry 
there is some direct printing of simple patterns, usually 
in monochrome of a darker color. A thick paste is re- 
quired owing to the coarseness of the fabric. After the 
applic ation of the color, the material should not be 
thoroughly dried ; otherwise the dyestuff may not be fully 
fixed, and in washing may bleed; for the same reason, 
the steam should be moist though not excessively wet. 
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Other Backs 
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The Kashmir goat is another animal from which wool 
is obtained in considerable quantity. It has flowing hair 
under which grows the valuable thick wool. In color it 

varies down from a yellow-white through brown to black; 
it is kept in large flocks in Tibet and Bokhara; and 
though many efforts have been made to breed it com- 
mercially in European countries, it is only in France that 
a modicum of success has rewarded the endeavors. The 


goat is not sheared of its fleece; the herdsmen comb out 
the wool and hair which is then separated by primitive 
methods by the women of the tribe who spin the wool 


staple of the wool 


into a wonderfully fine yarn. 
ranges from 1 to 34 in. 
The native word for the 
yarn is Pashm and for the 
fabric made from it Pash- 
mina. From this cloth is 
made the renowned Cash- 
mere shawl. Fabrics made 


The 


from somewhat coarser 
yarns are_ occasionally 
used for coatings and 
scarves; and a_ peculiar 


form of high-grade cloak- 





ing is sometimes manu- ee es 

factured from Kashmir Widtiae ite 

wool mixed with Vicuna. P g 
Another animal, the 


Himalayan ibex, is frequently hunted for the sake of its 
wool, which resembles that of the Kashmir goat and is 
used with The quantity of fleece obtained is too 
small, however, to make it a marketable commodity. 

The dyeing of Kashmir wool presents little difference 
in method from that used for sheep’s wool. In Kashmir 
and the Northern Punjab, where the shawls are made, 
the favorite printing pattern is that known as the “pine. 
This has been copied successfully in the making of the 
Paisley shawls, a product of the Scottish city of that 
name, and now world famous. The same pattern has 
been copied extensively on a wide variety of fabrics made 
from other fibers. 

Another group of animals which yield wools of con 
siderable utility is that which includes the llama, alpaca. 
guanaco and vicufia, all of whiéheare natives of the 
western coast of South America. The llama is a domes 
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| animal, having been bred from very early days 


tic 
fro.) the wild guanaco. What the sheep is to many peo- 
ple { the present day, the llama was to the Incas, and is 
sti! to the natives of Peru and neighboring countries. 
ma wool is exported (often mixed with sheep’s 
wi in moderately large quantities. As a rule, it is 
lon: in staple though short hairs are often present; it 
yvares in color from black to white; and since it lacks 
elasiicity, can be utilized only for coarse fabric. The 
yarn described by the older woolspinners as “Llama’”’ 
has no reference to the animal whose name it bears; it 
is nade up with between 60% and 70% of sheep’s wool, 
the rest being cotton. 

(he alpaca, another member of the same genus, is the 
smallest of the humpless camels, and is believed to have 
been another domesticated variety of the guanaco. It may 
still be found ranging the mountains of Ecuador and 


Peru in herds of from 
100 to 500, and in smaller 
numbers all the way down 
to the extreme south of 
Patagonia. Alpacas are 
now domesticated, the 
finest breeding grounds 
being the highlands of 
3olivia and _ southern 
Peru. They are driven 
down to the plains in sum- 
mer where the _ fleeces, 
weighing from 10 to 12 lb., 
of black or dark brown 
and sometimes gray and 
white wool, are sheared. 
The wool has two staples: the shorter, known as Kumbi, 
is 7 in. long; the other, Hanaska, is 15 in. long. Both 
qualities have a fine luster, and are soft and silky to hand. 


Alpaca Fibers and Fabrics 


Owing to the value of this wool, a number of attempts 
have been made to acclimatize the animal to other coun- 
tries, but these do not appear to have met, with any 
success. The best fleeces are those sent out from 
Arequipa; other grades are received from Tacna, Callao, 
and Chala. English weavers have a special liking for 
alpaca wool which they started using for that type of cloth 
which bears the animal’s name and is used for dresses, 
linings, and umbrella coverings. It is often a luster 
cloth, having a cotton warp with alpaca filling, and is 
usually dark brown or black in coloring, owing to the 
natural shade of much of the wool, which, it appears, 
cannot be bleached. A typical lining fabric is composed 
of a warp of black cotton, 82 ends per inch with a filling 
ot single 12s alpaca yarn running 70 picks per inch in a 
sialiactal a. oe 

ive. @& 1 1 1 
lurable, are light in weight, and cool in wear. Many of 
those that are dyed in lighter shades are made from 
sheep’s wool luster yarns and, more recently, from a 
mixture of sheep’s wool and rayon. ‘The latest applica- 
tion of alpaca is in imitation furs for auto rugs and 
wearing apparel. These fabrics are delightfully light 
ail warm; some of them are made to look like lamb, and 

dyed in two shades of brown to simulate tipped 
ria. The soft, silky pile of these cloths brings out 
characteristics of alpaca wool very finely and there 
big market for these “furs.” 

here sometimes arises, it is said, a confusion between 

It is not easy to see just 


| mohair and alpaca wool. 
this should be so. Alpaca tops are not marketed : 





Ray Rabbitries, Ltd. 
Angora rabbit 


filling twill. These cloths are very 
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the firms combing the wool also do the drawing and spin- 
ning. The same applies to mohair. 

The guanaco, or more correctly, huanacu, is the 
original species from which the llama was bred. Its 
habitat extends from Patagonia to Peru, and it is met 
with in large numbers though very difficult to get within 
range. When captured young, these animals can be 
tamed and are kept by the natives for the sake of the 
soft reddish colored wool; very little of it is exported, 
being retained by the owners for their own use. The 
people of Tierra del Fuego employ the pelts for clothing. 

In the vicufia, which lives in the desert plateaus of the 
Cordilleras, we have another wild species of this family. 
All attempts at domestication of this animal have failed ; 
it is still hunted; the favorite weapon for catching the 
vicufia is the bolas. Bringing down the animal with 
this weapon obviates spoiling the wool, which is light 
brown in color tending towards white on the underside. 
All vicuna wool is sold under license of the Government. 
The fleeces, which are finer in texture than camel wool, 
are mixed with coarser hair that has to be combed out; 
the wool has good luster and also good felting character. 

Dyeing of these South American wools is practically 
confined to those which are white or very pale in color, 
but some shading up is done in order to match batches 
derived from different sources. There is little, if any, 
bleaching. Wools received into the American and 
European markets, if they are to be dyed, are treated 
in the same way as sheep’s wool. 


Uses of Minor Fibers 


Wool taken from the Angora rabbit has already made 
for itself a place in the textile industry. Quite a con- 
siderable quantity of the hair is produced in France, and 
there have been some successful efforts made to intro- 
duce the breeding of them as a spare-time business 
among country people in other places. The French wool 
is cheaper because it is coarser; but it is easier to spin 
into yarns than the finer, silkier English wool. Much 
of yarn now being sold is a mixture of the two sorts. 

The fiber is obtained by combing and by shearing; 
the latter process eventually leads to the production of 
coarser hair. H. W. Glockler, one of the leading author- 
ities on the Angora rabbit, is not very hopeful about its 
future. He points out that its principal use, at present, 
is for the trimming of children’s clothing but the loosely 
spun wool enters the weavers’ eyes, noses, and mouths, 


(Continued on page 95) 





M. G. Palmer, F.R.G.8. 


Alpacas 
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Dyeing Cotton-Rayon Hosiery 


OUR QUESTIONS and Answers Department recently 


received the following inquiry from a reader: “Kindly 





outline the methods used in dyeing cotton hosiery con- 





taining Celanese and viscose effects. 


The accom- 


panying article gives the information requested. 


OTTON-RAYON hosiery may be dved either in 

solid colors or in two-color effects. For the latter 

type of work most general use, 
because this fiber will not dve with any of the ordinary 
dyestuffs used for other fibers, but must be dyed with 
dyestuffs devised especially for Celanese. This property 
makes it very convenient for the creation of various 
shades and designs on hosiery and other fabrics. Viscose 
rayon, on the other hand, is more suited for solid shades, 
as it can be dyed with the same kind of dvestuffs that 
are used for cotton. 

Celanese-cotton hosiery is first scoured to remove the 
wax, grease, oils, tints, sizing, and other impurities that 
may be in the knit goods from the spinning and knitters’ 
lubricants. It should be kept in mind that to produce 
good work the goods must be in the cleanest possible 


Celanese is in 


condition. The hosiery is worked for 30 min. or longer 
at 160° F. in a scouring bath made up with 3 to 5% 
soap: 1 to 2% soda ash, trisodium phosfate, or any sim- 


ilar detergent; and 1% of turkey red oil. 
peratures must be 
Celanese. 

The higher percentages of detergents are for badly 
soiled goods. After the goods are scoured in this bath, 
they may be dyed in the same bath; but it is much better 
to rinse them and then dye in a fresh solution. The 
time and material called for by the extra operations will 
well repay in cleaner, more satisfactory work. 

The dyehath is made with 2% soap, 1% phosfate of 
soda, and some good penetrant. Direct dyes are used for 
the cotton. The selection of direct dyes for this work 
is of the utmost importance. They must be tested care- 
fully to be sure of their purity. Celanese cannot be 
dyed with these dyes, but it is liable to be badly stained 
by many of them; and the dyer cannot be any too care- 
ful in the selection of dyes for this purpose. As a final 
precaution, when ordering selected direct colors for this 
work it should be stated that they are to be used with 
Celanese in the fabric, so the dealer will know that no 
mixture of dyes should 
be tolerated and will fur- 


Higher tem- 
avoided, as they may injure the 


nish colors that do not 
stain Celanese. 
Having on hand _ the 


properly selected direct 
colors, the next step is to 
work out formulas for 
the shades desired in the 


patterns. The direct dves 


are weighed out, dis 
solved in boiling water. 
and added to the bath 
after straining through a 
fine sieve lt the Cela- 
nese 1s to remain 


white, 


{te working the lot 1O1 
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Modern equipment for hosiery dyeing 


15 min., raise the temperature slowly to 165° F., add 
elaubers salt to the amount from 5 to 30% according to 
the amount of dyestuffs used and the depth of the shade. 
For light shades no salt is necessary. The shade is 
brought to a match and the lot is finished. 

If the Celanese has to be dyed in a contrasting shade, 
the dves for it can be added to the bath, dveing both 
fibers at the same time.. It may, also, be dyed in a sep- 
arate bath—preferably before the cotton. 

In dyeing hosiery the usual way is to dye both fibers 
at the same time. The dyestuffs for Celanese may be 
selected from the several series of dyes developed espe- 
cially for this fiber. These colors are the Celanthrene, 
the Celliton, the S.R.A., and others. They are applied 
much in the same manner as the direct colors for the 
cotton; and the same caution must be exercised to keep 
the temperature low, so as to cause no injury to the 
Celanese. Since in a soap bath acetate rayon will start 
saponification at temperatures above 170° F.—losing 
luster, and injuring its appearance—the safest way is to 
work always at a lower temperature. If for any reason 
the goods have been allowed to be worked too long or 
in too hot a bath, a warm 2% acetic-acid solution will 
restore the Celanese to its former brilliancy, provided the 
damage is not carried too far. 

Hosiery made with cotton and viscose rayon is prepared 
in the same way as are cotton-Celanese fabrics, but both 
fibers are dyed with the same dyestuffs. As viscose has 
a greater affinity for many direct dyes than has cotton, 
certain precautions should be observed to keep the dyes 
from rushing on the viscose at the expense of the cotton. 
Mixtures of these two fibers are usually dyed in solid 
shades ; and in this kind of work it is better to keep the 
cotton a trifle fuller in shade than the more lustrous 
viscose. This is especially necessary, if the rayon is 
plaited over the cotton. By starting the dyeing cold, 
bringing the cotton to a full shade at a temperature no 
higher than 150° F., and then finishing the dyeing of the 
rayon at a boil, this result is usually possible. Since 
the cotton can be made 
to take up the dye at the 
lower temperature—pro- 
vided a proper selection 
of dyestuffs is used—and 
the viscose rayon dyes 
better at the boil, it will 
be seen that the success- 
ful dveing of this mix- 
ture resolves itself in 
finding and regulating 
the temperature of the 
dyebath to the point 
where each fiber will 
take the dye best. This 
only practice in the dye 
house will teach. 
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HE ninth annual golf tournament of the Chicago 
Yarn Men’s Circle proved the largest in history 
when 88 hosiery and underwear manufacturers and 
‘heir hosts assembled at Nippersink Lodge, Genoa City, 
Vis., on Thursday, Aug. 28, for this event. It is always 
great get-together, and as its fame goes abroad more 
ind more knitters are attracted to it each year. 
The yarn men were fortunate in again securing the 
Nippersink Lodge course which was enjoyed so much on 


Yarn Men Hosts to Knitters at Golf 


“Co-chairmen 
Wednesday evening’s fun. 


and eighteen holes after luncheon. 


Most of 
the guests came up the day before for practice rounds 
and dinner and the usual evening of bridge and good fel- 


the occasion of the eighth annual tournament. 


W. H. Ziock, Sr., and Chet Swindell were 
of the Entertainment Committee’ for 


lowship. 


The tournament play was nine holes in the morning 
‘The weather was ex- 


(Continued on page 97 





Foursomes (and two threesomes) at the ninth annual tournament tendered by Chicago yarn men to knitters. 
Names below are grouped similarly to arrangement of pictures. Names in each group read left to right. 


A. Friedlander, Phoenix Hosiery Co.; Wm. Mewse, Rollins 
Hosiery Mills; M. A. Friedlander, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; 
J. B. Glasner (cup winner), Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co. 


D. F. Byrnes, Bradley Knitting Co.; F. W. Boyd, Nyanza Mills ; 
A. J. Palica, Allen A Co.; E. J. Frawley, Phoenix Hosiery Co. 


L. G. Zuckerman, Vassar Swiss Underwear Co.; W. H. Ziock, 
Portage Hosiery Co.; E. F. Kingman, Rockford Mitten 4 
Hosiery Co.; A. H. Emerson, John F. Street & Co. 


Tr 


F. M. Stowell, Munsingwear Corp.; Geo. H. Dickson, Minneapo- 


lis Knitting Works; O. J. Caron, Caron Spinning Co.; R. A. 
Smith, Wilson Brothers. 
Ralph Hinchliff, Burson Knitting Co.; J. M. Grant, Chester 


Knitting Mills; J. 
Allen A Co. 


M. C. Mackenzie, “Textile World” ; 
ber Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle ; 


A. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; R. N. Kimball, Jr., 


G. H. Curtis, Honorary Mem- 
J. J. Klumpp, Cannon Mills, Inc. ; 


H. S. Rubens, Rubens & Marble 
C. Walter Seidel, Oscar Heineman Corp.; Wm. Benson, Viscose . ’ , ’ y 
Co: FA ee ee ie oe ee ae : F. H. Negley, Wilson Brothers; L. F. Green, Allen A Co.; 
; F. C. Larimer, Allen A Co.; R. Y. Cooper, Coopers, Inc. B. C. Dunlop, American Bemberg Corp. and American Glanestoff 
L. R, Condon, Contour Hosiery Co.; J. P. Gallagher, B. Z. B Corp.; G. T. Hutchinson, Selling Agent. 
K nitting Co. ; J. H. Zens, Milwaukee Hosiery Co.; D. K. Newell, E. J. Neal, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; O. F. Thomas, Pennsylvania 
itlen A Co. Railroad; R J. Frost, Allen A Co.; A. S. Thayer, Allen A-Co. 
C. M. Patterson, Selling Age nt: J. F. Kitzrow, Allen A Co : W. T. Cole, Oscar Heineman Corp. ; a P. Doyle, Contour 
V. P. Schofield, Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co.; H. N. Cappel, Hosiery Co.; S. R. Keare, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; J. A. Nary, U. S. 
bize Chatillon Corp. Testing Co 
). F. Johnson, Allen A Co.; F. W. Kings- Gilbert Lance, Coopers, Inc.; J. H. Brine, H. V. Vernet, Jr., John F. Street € Co.; 
. Hampton Co.; W. C. Swindell, Allen A Rollins Hosiery Mills; A. J. Rodgers, Allen T. J. Floden, Nelson Knitting Co.; W. R. 
, A Co.; C. F. Peffer, Cannon Mills, Inc Rietheimer, Wm. Whitman Co 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


® 


Who Should Set Rates of Pay? 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

lLET THE overseer have as much to do with the setting of 
rates as possible. He is responsible for keeping production 
up, and costs down, in his department and, where rates of 
pay are not standardized, should be allowed to balance the 
amount of work which an operative can turn out against a 
rate which will keep that operative contented. 

There is no one else in the organization capable of deter- 
mining whether a certain operative is sufficiently better than 
average to make it an economy to pay a bit more than usual 
to keep that operative in the organization. On the other 
hand, there is also no one else who could determine whether 
the lesser. output of an inexperienced operative could be 
justified by a different rate. James WayYNE. 


Punching the Time Clock 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| FOR ONE don’t believe in half measures. If the manage- 
ment decides to operate time clocks, use them fully and let 
the motto be “One for all”and all for one.” 

[ believe that everyone passing by the recording sentinel 
should use it, for, after all, second hands, overseers and 
supers are only such on one side of the clock as far as the 
help are concerned. If you are in, let them know it, and if 
vou are out what do they care anyway for surely you have 
left someone in charge. 

For those bosses who want to be looked upon as such 24 
hours of the day, 7 days a week, by the help and the public 
at large, | suggest giving them a brightly colored card upon 


which their position is stamped in large letters and which 
has a special place in the rack. F. A. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 


I THINK that anyone emploved in an authoritative position, 


and paid a straight salary, should not be required to punch 
the time clock. The clock, however. affords the best means 
for checking the pay roll where employment is by the how 
or on pic ce rate. 

| have never 
were 


seen a concern where the office emplovees 


required to punch the clock. 
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The Overseers Discuss 


‘ST HAVE been wanting for a long time to as! 

you men a question,’ Superintendent Chas: 
smilingly addressed the overseers, “but I wanted t 
wait until we all felt perfectly at ease in expressing 
In fact, I wanted to ask th 
question the first meeting we had, but I was afraid 


our honest opinions. 


that you would all say what you thought I wante 
vou to say, rather than what you really thought 
By this 


time, however, we all know that there is 


nothing personal in what is said here. 

“Yes, by this time,” he laughed and continued, 
“an that you take 
great delight in telling me where I am wrong 
Now, the 


Do you think that overseers’ meetings 


know there’ are some of who 
Which, of course, is as it should be. 
question is: 
of this sort are worth the time and effort?” 

“Well,” 
other day my wife was commenting—and a little 
peevishly, I thought—on the fact that I can argue 
a lot better than before I started orating at these 
meetings. 


sill was the first to reply, “just the 


Whether that ‘reflects any virtue on the 
meetings I don’t know. But seriously, I think that 
there is one flaw and that is that we don’t discuss 
enough real technical problems, such as the best 
method for setting a machine, what speeds are the 
most practical, and like topics. 


> 
1 


“There is no question,” he continued, “but that | 
have enjoyed the general discussions which we 
have had, but I’d like to have more things which 
would increase my technical knowledge. We have 
had a great deal of value to aid the overseer as 
an executive, so let’s have something to aid the 
overseer as a technical man.” 

Pete took the 
floor, ““‘we would lose the real value of these meet- 
ings, which is that all the discusstons are of value 
to all of us. 


“If we did what Bill suggests,” 


Once you begin to bring in technical 
subjects you usually have to limit the discussion 


to one or two overseers who happen to know a 





Bill is right. Where overseers punch the clock they do 
not receive the proper recognition as superiors. I have 
worked under both systems; found more respect and dis- 
cipiine where the regulation is not in force. G. A. M. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

WHEN OVERSEERS are required to punch the time clock 
| think that all in the plant, including so-called piece workers 
and the office force, except the super, should be expected to 
do likewise. 

Any overseer who has built up his prestige amongst his 
competitors did not do it by being governed with a time 
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Of course we might all be 


tain operation. 


terested in some few topics of a mechanical na- 
ture, but the discussion would be general, and not 
technical, for we all aren’t specialists in the same 

ne. No, let us keep the discussion along the lines 

of human relations and leave the technical end for 
smaller gatherings or for large gatherings with 
overseers from other mills.” 

“You lads have gone off on a side track,” Danny 
joied in, “and are arguing about the kind of meet- 
ings to hold. What the super wanted to know was 
whether any meetings at all should be held. Quite 
frankly, I think that I could accomplish more by 
spending the time in my department. These meet- 
ings are helpful, but in the meantime something 
important may come up in my department and I 
won't be there.” 

“Glad to hear you speak so frankly, Danny,” 
Chase spoke. “What do the rest of you think ?” 


* 


Do you think that meetings of the 
overseers are of real assistance ? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
Brevity is desirable. 


without regard to length. 





ck. His efficiency is shown by the discipline and man- 
ement of his department and not by a well punched time 
rd, WILLIAM Dosss. 


The Overseers Discuss 
Their Own Overtime 


itor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| HE WRITER believes that overtime should be reduced to a 
nimum, leaving only such jobs which necessarily have to 
carried on outside of the regular hours. If the foreman 
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believes that he is not being compensated as he deserves and 
must habitually be putting in “extra” hours then there is 
something radically wrong with the firm or the foreman. 

As to whether he should receive pay for his overtime, this 
should be based on the policies of the concern. If paid on an 
hourly basis, with a deduction for every hour missed regard- 
less of circumstances, no allowance for vacations or lay-offs 
with continued pay, then the overseer deserves to be paid 
for what little overtime he puts in. On the other hand, if 
he is provided with encouragement and incentives, then he 
should gladly put in more overtime than expected, without 
compensation. 

A man is only human, will respond to encouragement, and 
should not be calculated as just another cog in the gear. 

J. A. WEss. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

A REAL OVERSEER realizes that he is not employed from 
starting to stopping whistles. His is a twenty-four hour job 
—not to work twenty-four hours a day, but to be on the job 
in any of the twenty-four hours—if the occasion arises. 

He is not paid—or should not be—for the actual labor he 
does. There are times when things are running so smoothly 
that his work is light. To counterbalance this, he may ex- 
pect some strenuous extra work at times. 

Usually overseers are those men whose first consideration 
is the firm—that is why they were made overseers—and such 
men regard extra work, when it is necessary, as their own 
problem. 

However, this does not means the overseer should have 
to work overtime every week in the year. If such were the 
case, it shows that there is not enough help to do the work, 
and he certainly should be paid extra for doing more than 


one man’s work. W. F. P. 





Arranging Employment 
in Slack Periods 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN PORTIONING out the work during slack times I believe 
in a method which is admittedly more or less of a compro- 
mise. First all the marginal workers are released, that is; 
those who work only spasmodically and then only for extra 
movie and luxury money rather than for necessities. This 
applies particularly to those younger operatives who are 
really supported by their families. Then the work is shared 
equally among those remaining on a week-on week-off basis: 

CHARLES MARSHALL. 


® 


Summary of Discussion on Dividing 


Work During Slack Times 


A compromise method which, first of all, 
weeded out those in the organization who were 
in the best financial position to bear a lay-off, 
and then divided the work among those remain- 
ing, on a rotation basis, received the greatest 
support in the discussion of the employment 
problem during slack times. Next in popu- 


the 


whereby the organization was kept intact and 


larity came straight rotation method, 
the work divided equally among the operatives, 
usually on a week about basis. A few scatter- 
ing votes were cast for the laying off of the less 
efficient workers and returning the others on 


full time. 
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NEWS abou 


Dr. W. C. Hamrick, president of the 
Hamrick group of mills at Gaffney and 
Blacksburg, S. C., has been nominated in 
the Democratic primary in Cherokee 
County for State Senator of that County 
for a term of four years. 


D. H. Conway, formerly president ot 
the Conway Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. Y.., 
is mentioned as the likely choice of the 
Republican party for the mayoralty nomi 


nation at the next election 
I SEIFAR president of the Hudson 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C 


has returned 


to Germar 


from a trip of several weeks 


G. L. WeicHeErtT, for many years presi 
dent of the Republic Silk Fabric Co., Ful 
tonville, N. has returned from a 
sojourn in the South. 


Ropert Cooper, an official of Cooper’s, 
Inc., underwear manufacturers of Kenosha, 
Wis., is transferring his residence to a 
location near Los Angeles, Calif., to take 
over new duties in connection with the new 
plant, which the company has there 


Pres. J. J. Doo_an, of the Savannah 
Cotton Exchange, is chairman of the com- 
mittee that will arrange and direct an ex- 
tensive cotton exhibit. at the Georgia State 
Fair in October 


W. A. BLack, president of the Dominion 
Textile Co., has been elected a director of 
Belding-Corticelli, Ltd., of Montreal (Que. ) 
Canada 


WittramM W. OLLENDorRFF, president and 
treasurer of the Bellingham Woolen Co., 
North Bellingham, Mass., and family, are 


passing their vacation at Harwichport, 
Mass 
Cason J. CALLAwAy, president of the 


Callaway group of mills, in La Grange, 
and other points in Georgia, has applied for 
membership in the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange 


MatrHew P. Writta.t, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Associates, 





Thomas M 


dent of; 


Marchant, vice-pres 
Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C., who presided at 
meeting, in that city last week, of 
print cloth and narrow sheetings 
manufacturers who went on record 
as favoring elimination of might 

work for an mdefinite period 


Worcester, Mass., and family, have closed 
their summer home at Butler’s Point, East 
Marion, Mass., and returned to Worcester. 


H. E. Peasopy, field secretary of the 
Wool Institute, was awarded a token of the 


industry's esteem recently when he re- 
sumed his work after a month’s illness. 
A testimonial book, which was accom- 


panied with a watch and chain, was pre- 
sented by A. D. Wuitesine, president of 
the institute, at a dinner at the Hotel Van- 
derbilt, New York. The testimonial was 
signed by 53 leaders in the industry and 
was a personal tribute to Mr. Peabody on 
his untiring efforts toward aiding members 
ot his industry in working out of their 
dificult situation. Mr. Peabody had many 
vears’ experience as a mill agent supple- 
mented by work on the War Industries 
Board as representative of the wool indus- 
tries. Mr. Peabody's work on statistics, 
begun five vears ago, was one of the cor- 
nerstones on which the Wool Institute was 


Ltd., Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. War built 
TALL, have returned from a cruise in their 
yacht along the Maine coast. They passed 
the week end at their summer home in lr. \W. Swan, who recently resigned as 
Mario Mass secretary ot the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
\msterdam, N. Y., has returned from an 
ext led tour ot Fure 
Frank W. BarNarp, former vice-presi — ir of Europe 
dent of the Paterson (N. J Mutual Ho 
siery Mills, was recently appointed vic 
an ate. , Py - CHartes F. MARBLE, treasurer of the 
president an Mid West sales manager ol ( t Q \ b] M | ( \"\ 
; : urtis ¢ arb achin oO orcester 
the Walter Fred Hosiery Mills. of Nash : \ i iC _ ree te! 
vil] ] \lass spoke betore the Rotar) Club ot 
Vl ¢ 
Uxbridge, Mass., on Aug. 26 
IRVI Li. VERRY, vice-president of the 
( t A Knowles Loon Works ( HARLI \. Roor, treasurer of the Ux 
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bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., 


Inc., and 
Mrs. Roor, entertained at a dinner dance 
for the members of the Weekapaug colony 
at Watch Hill, R. I., on Aug. 30. 


G. Russe_t Gorr, assistant treasurer 
of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
family attended the 60th annual gathering 
of the Goff family association, of which he 
is secretary, which was held in Rehoboth, 
Mass., on Aug. 28 


H. H. Wits recently resigned his posi- 
tion as Senior Cotton Technologist of the 
U. S.-Dept. of Agriculture in order to de- 
vote his full time to directing the Textile 
Dept. of Clemson College, S. C. For the 
last three years he has given his time 
jointly to the spinning research of the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and to directing 
the Textile Dept. of Clemson College. 


k. P. DEAL, one of 
Deep River Mfg. Co., Randleman, N. C., 
has resigned and has been succeeded by 
Rorert Dicks, of Rockingham, N. C. 


the managers of 


Watrter M. MITCHELL, in charge of the 
sales department of the southern office in 
Atlanta, Ga., of the Draper Corp., is on a 
visit to the main plant in Hopedale, Mass. 


J. W. McELHANNoN of the office staff 
of the Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
has been elected member of the Huntsville 
Rotary Club. At the weekly meeting of 
the club Mr. McElhannon was. initiated 
and he spoke interestingly of the opera- 
tions of his company which is engaged in 
textile manufacturing on an _ extensive 
scale. 


Rosert S. Brice of the northern sales 
force of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
returned to the southern territory of the 
corporation’s sales force in Atlanta, Ga., 
this week. 


FREDERICK WILLIAMS, sales manager of 
Courtaulds, Ltd., London, Eng., arrived in 
Canada recently 


C. C. Fincnu, general 
Broadalbin (N. Y.) 
member of a 
campaign tor 
that place 


manager of the 
Knitting Co., is a 
committee carrying on a 
municipal improvements at 


Henry A. Bt 


Nort, former manager for 
the Felters Co., Millbury, Mass., and Mrs 
Benoit, have sailed from New York on 
the S.S. “America.” for a two months 


European trip 


Paut Macnoskey has been promoted t 
the position as assistant manager of the 
claims department ot the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., succeeding E. L 
BETZ 





Francis Harrower has resigned his 
sition as assistant agent for the Wau- 
gan (Conn.) Co., effective on Aug. 30. 


DonaLp W. Barnes, agent for the Rivu- 
et Spinning Co., Inc., North Uxbridge, 
Mass., and family, are passing their vaca- 
ion on a motor trip through the New 
Fngland States. 


Car_ R. Harris has wound up his serv- 
e as general superintendent of the Ara- 
vson-Baldwin group of mills and is taking 
vacation prior to going to Durham, 
NN. C., to accept the position of manufac- 
turing engineer for the Erwin Cotton Mills. 
\{ayor JEssE T. CRAWFoRD, superintendent 


the Whitmire plant of the Aragon- 
Baldwin group, succeeds Mr. Harris as 
general manager with headquarters in 


Chester. Mr. Crawford will move with his 
family to Chester next week and occupy 
residence of Mr. Harris in that city. 
These changes were reported in these col- 
umns two weeks ago. 


the 


\\. P. Exits of the northern sales de- 
partment of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., will return to the southern territory 


\LFRED H. RICHARDSON, retired pay- 
master and accountant for the George H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass., who 
occupied those positions for more than 50 
years, observed his 86th birthday anniver- 
sary on Aug. 27. 


C. C. CrLark, formerly connected with 
the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., and 


more recently connected with the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, has re- 
turned to the Atherton Mills since this 


plant has recently resumed operations. 


ArtHurR G. Harwoop, paymaster for the 
Worcester ' (Mass.) Knitting Co., and 
Ertnor M. Bercstrom, also of that city, 
were married in Worcester, on Aug. 27. 


Bert McINTyRrE is now superintendent of 
the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Morton PEARLSTINE, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been made superintendent 
of the Ellis Silk Hosiery Co.’s plant, at 
Charlotte, N. €. 


T. D. Picke.t has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Archer Hosiery Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., effective Oct. 1, and will 
be succeeded by E. P. HAmstien, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Wuittis SHACKELFORD, superintendent of 
the Ampthill, Va., plant of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., was recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the Virginia State Safety Commis- 
sion, by Gov. JoHNn Porvarp, of Virginia. 


CHARLES F. TuRNER has assumed his 
ew duties as assistant superintendent of 
the Northern Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
He was formerly superintendent of the 
Peerless Mills, of Thomaston, Ga. 


GeorceE E. Brxpy, an employe of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., of 
which his father is an overseer, and FLor- 
NCE ANNA SANDGREN, also of that town, 
vere married on Aug. 30. 


Henry H. ANNING, recently with Com- 
mercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc., has 
been appointed sales manager in charge of 
the New York office of American Enka 








Corp., it has been announced by C. M. 
Carr, vice-president of American Enka. 
Mr. Anning will supervise the activities 
of Cannon Mills, general sales agents for 


the American Enka yarns, and will be 
generally responsible for sales develop- 
ment. Cart J. MATTMAN has been ap- 


pointed chief technical man for the Fabrics 
Development department, which will be 
supervised by J. A. vAN LAER. 


J. A. Stmpson is now overseer of spin- 
ning and finishing at the Bladenboro 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Paut H. Connor, second hand in the 
Assabet Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Maynard, Mass., and MARGARET KEN- 
married in 


NEDY, Marlboro, Mass., were 
the latter city on Sept. 1. 

KENNARD CAMPBELL, second hand _ for 
the Boston Duck Mills of the Otis Co., 


Bondsville, Mass., and IRENE Fretp HENrRy, 
employed at the same plant, were married 
in that village on Aug. 29. 


WrLiiAM S. DENNISON, JR., Boston, has 
entered the electrical department of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
of which his father is foreman. 


CHARLES S. HALE has been promoted as 
overseer of the cutting room of the Ware 
Valley Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., succeeding 
CHarRLES D. WHuitNey, resigned because 
of ill health. 
now electrician for the 
Mfg. Co. 


Ray FEttz is 
Sherman (Texas) 


Obituary 


James H. Thomas 


James Hiner Thomas, for Forest City, 
N. C., textile manufacturer, banker, and 
lumberman, who suffered a stroke of paral- 
ysis in June from which he never re- 
covered, died Aug. 28 at his home in that 
city. Mr. Thomas was born in Gratz, Ky., 
June 28, 1889. As a young man he moved 
to North Carolina where he developed 
extensive banking and textile interests. He 
was at one time treasurer of the Henrietta 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C.; president of the 
Spindale (N. C.) Mills; and director of 
the Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, and of the 
Clover (S. C.) Mills. He was also head 
of two large lumber companies in Alabama 
and one in South Carolina. 


William Audley Marshall 


William Audley Marshall, aged 58 
years, for 35 years superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Division of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., was 
fatally stricken last week by a heart at- 
tack, just as he had passed the ticket win 
dow and was about to enter the baseball 


park at Lindale. _Some months ago Mr. 
Marshall had been relieved from the 
arduous duties of superintendent of the 


big plant and had been promoted to as- 
sistant agent at Lindale, and immediately 
thereafter was given an unlimited leave of 
absence to recuperate his health. For 
more than 27 years he had been treasurer 
of Lindale lodge No. 455, F. & M., and 
was instrumental in the founding of the 
lodge. He was a member of Lindale 
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lodge No. 46, I. O. O. F., and its various 
branches, a member of Lindale lodge No. 
110, Knights of Pythias, and its branches; 
a member of Oostanaula tribe, Improved 
Order of Red Mes, and its various auxil- 
iaries. He was second in command of 
Company E. Lindale Rifles. He is sur- 
vived by a sister and a brother. 


Harry E. Verran 


Harry E. Verran, head of the H. Ver- 
ran Co., Inc., embroidery manufacturers 
ot Stamford, Conn., died suddenly at the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York, last week 
of bronchial pneumonia. He was 61 years 
old. Mr. Verran devoted his entire busi- 
ness career to the textile field. The Ver- 
ran Co. was at one time located at 19 
Union Square West. Several years ago 
Mr. Verran erected a plant in Stamford, 
moving his business activities to that city. 
Besides being president of the firm, Mr. 
Verran was also treasurer and director. 
He was vice-president of the Hawthorne 
Spring Mills of Clover, S. C. He was a 
director of the Broadway Association and 
a member of the Union League Club. 
Surviving are a widow and a daughter. 


James Bain Martin 


James Bain Martin, for 20 vears overseer 
of the ring spinning department of the 
Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., until 
his retirement seven vears ago, died sud- 
denly in his home in Oxford, Mass., 
recently, following a shock sustained the 
previous dav. He was 81 years old, a 
native of Kilbride, Ireland, and came to 
this country when a young man, locating 
in Lowell, Mass. After his retirement he 
moved to Oxford. He was a member of 
the masonic fraternity. He leaves a widow 
and two daughters. Burial was in Lowell, 
Mass. 


Joseph Bonnette 


Joseph Bonnette, head of the machinist 
department of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., died Aug. 19 at his 
home in Southbridge at the age of 70. 
Mr. Bonnette. who was born in Granby. 
Que.. and came to Southbridge 50 years 
ago, had been head of the machinist depart- 
ment for the past 40 years. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, three daughters, two 
sisters and two brothers. 


Charles J. Stritch 


Charles J. Stritch, retired, for many 
years an overseer for the George H. Gil- 
bert Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass., died in 
Mary Lane Hospital, Ware, Mass., recently 
from burns accidentally received in his 


home. He was 43 years old and a native 
of Ipswich, Mass., going to Gilbertville 
in 1892. He leaves a widow and two 
daughters. 


Charles N. Shaw 


Charles N. Shaw, electrical engineer and 
formerly master mechanic at the Boston 
Duck mills of the Otis Co., Bondsville, 
Mass., died in his home in New York 
Aug. 22. Mr. Shaw, who was 60 years 
old, was president of the Greater New 
York Association of Engineers at the time 
of his death. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Cotton Mills, 


erating on a 
and night, 


Dale 


now Oj 


Ozark, Ala., 
full-schedule, 
it has been announced. 


are 
day 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., follow- 
ing a curtailment program of several 
months, is now operating all of its de- 
partments on a 60 hour a week schedule. 


Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass., 
cotton yarns and bedspreads, announced 
a reduction in wages effective Sept. 1. 
Salaried workers and _ laborers are 
affected. 

Fisk Rubber Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
tire yarns and cord fabric, has closed 
down its local mill for an indefinite 
period. About 400 workers, operating on 
day shift, are affected. 


Cotton Mills Products Co., Winona, 
Miss., recently completed its plant and 
filled a special order of cotton cloth 37 
in. wide, weighing 100,000 Ibs., for the 


Ford Motor Co., of Detroit, Mich. 


Cocheco Division of Pacific 
Dover, N. H., has resumed 
schedules from Sept. 2. Since July the 
mills have been on half-time and pre- 
viously were operating four days a week. 
A full change in operating conditions in- 
volving a wage reduction is responsible 
for full schedules. 


Mills, 
tull-trme 


Clark Thread Co., East Newark, N. J., 
has disposed of a tract of land, 200x351 
ft., on Central Ave., between Passaic and 
Grant Aves., to the West Hudson Ex- 
hibition Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


New York Mills (N. Y.) Corp. 
sumed full-time operations Sept. 
a curtailment of several weeks. 


re- 
2 after 


James A. 
ley Falls, 
nettings, 
time 


Thompson & Co., Inc. Val- 

N. Y., cotton twine, mosquito 
etc., are now operating on full- 
schedules with a normal force. 


Darlington Fabrics Corp., of Charlotte, 
N. C., of which Fred ne of New 
York, is president and Fred A. Hanusek 
manager, has embarked on a new line of 
products since receiving additional ma- 


chinery shipments from the home plant 
of the Darlington Fabrics Co. in Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The new line is tapestry. 
Heretofore the mill turned out drapery 


and corset materials. The increase in 
machinery and capacity makes it possible 
for the plant to employ 75 more workers 
now than were engaged a month ago. 


ay. Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. have resumed a full-time operat- 
ing actos after observing a three-day 
per week schedule for some time. 


At present only cotton rugs will be 
made. The device for the manufacture 
of this product was patented by Erskine 
R. Boyce. Leonard Crouch has been 
chosen superintendent, having had ex- 
perience in similar lines. Ten machines 
will be the initial equipment and more 
added, until they will number 50 to 60. 


Belmont (N. C.) Fabric Co. has pur- 
chased oil spraying equipment from the 
Borne Scrymser Co., New York. 


Atherton Cotton Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., have begun operating three nights 
a week, according to official announce- 
ment. This plant recently resumed op- 
erations after being shut down for 14 


weeks, running three days and three 
nights per week. It is a yarn mill of 
10,000 spindles, manufacturing warps, 
tubes and skeins. S. M. Robinson is 
president and J. B. Meacham superin- 
tendent of the plant. 

Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C., have 


just completed the installation of locking 
devices on the pickers so that it is im- 
possible to open the beater cover while 
the machine is in operation, which can 
cause serious accidents. 


High Point (N. C.) Yarn Mills are 
now operating 53 days per week and 50 
hours at night. 


Cora Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., are now operating on a full time 
day schedule. 


Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., continues to operate on a full 
time day and night schedule in its weav- 
ing department. The yarn department, 
now running on 38s and 48s mercerizing 
yarns, is operating 55 hours a_ week, 
every other week. The weaving depart- 
ment is now manufacturing rayon flat 
crepes and rayon-Celanese lining. 


Mauney Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, 
N. C., are now operating on a four-day- 
a-week daytime schedule. 


Phenix Mills Co., Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has resumed night work, so the 
plant is now operating on a day and 
night schedule, full time. 


Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills, effec- 
tive this week, began operating by day- 
light, shutting out all night work. For 
years this mill has maintained both a 
day and night shift. For the present 
there will be 52 hours operation each 
week in daylight, and the day and night 
forces will alternate in running the ma- 
chinery each week. 


Trenton (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, 
have begun repairing the 
recently damaged by fire. 


Inc., 
mill building 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 


Inc., Danville, Va., closed the welfare 

; 7 departments of the mills, including 

The Boysell Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C., Lyiton Hall, the school field Y.M.C.A.. 

has been organized for the manufacture and the onlv moving picture theatre 

of chenille rugs, in cotton, silk and wool. Sept. 1, indefinitely. This was done to 

are reduce expenses. Other departments of 
Indicates previous mention of project the mill will not be affected. 
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Wool 


Felters Co., Inc., 


Boston, 


Mass., is 
said to have plans under way for a new 
one-story mill unit at Michigan Center, 
Mich. 


Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Mass., 
have awarded a number of sub-contracts 
for completion of new one-story addi- 
tion, 60 x 200 ft., now under way, and 
for which general contract is being car- 
ried out by H. Wales Lines Co., Meri- 
den, Conn. Charles T. Main, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., is architect and engineer. 


Thayer Woolen Co., North 
Mass., started its Lancaster 
night and day schedule on 


Oxford, 
mill on a 
Aug. 26. 


_United States Worsted Corp., North 
Chelmsford, Mass. A receiver is said to 
have been appointed for this company. 


The mills have been closed down for 
some weeks past. 

S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., has resumed full time sched- 
ules. 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., 
Mass., is running on a maximum pro- 
duction schedule at its local Pontoosuc 
mills, with day and night working forces, 
and will hold to this basis for an indef— 
inite period. 


Pittsfield, 


Ohio Carpet Co., West Warren, Mass., 
has resumed production at its mill, fol- 
lowing recent closing, on a_ reduced 
basis. It is said that a normal schedule 
is expected at an early date. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., have completed large contracts 
for the Northern Trust Co., Chicago, IIL, 
and the Union Trust Co., Cleveland, O., 
for chenille rugs. 


Cambridge Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., formerly known as the Cambridge 
Worsted Mills, are running on a full- 
time production schedule with regular 
working force, and expect to hold to that 
basis for an indefinite period. 


Bernon Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., have broken ground for a new 
one-story addition, 50 x 80 ft., with L- 
extension, 20 x 30 ft., for which general 
contract has been let to T. J. Gadoury, 
Woonsocket. Award for ground excava- 


tion has been made to the Home Coal 
Co., Woonsocket. 


Knit 


Princeton (Ky.) Hosiery Mills, which 
have for some time been operating on a 
curtailed schedule, recently were awarded 
a large contract by the J. C. Penney 
Co., nation-wide operators of department 
stores. The mills will begin full opera- 
tion within a few davs on this contract 





ith about 700 operatives, according to 
;. G. Harralson, president. 


Ware Valley Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass., 
esumed operations on Sept. 2 on a 
iree-day a week schedule, although 
ome departments are working longer. 


*Corinth (Miss.) Hosiery Mills, have 
laced J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 

C., engineers, in charge of erection 
f their new local mill unit, for which 
ids have been received on general con- 
ract and for which general award will 
soon be made. The project is estimated 
» cost close to $100,000, with equipment. 
(he Sirrine company prepared plans for 
the unit. 


Hygrade Knitting Corp., New York, 
-are of William Weinberg, 2 Lafayette 
St., New York, attorney, recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $10,000, is re- 
ported planning early operation of a 
local mill. 


Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has 
increased operations and is now operat- 
ing near capacity. 


E-Z Mills Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
has increased operations and is now 
running near capacity. 


Patrician Silk Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has increased operations by tak- 
ing on additional workers. 


McLoughlin Textile Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., has completed extensive improve- 
ments which includes the razing of a 
warehouse on Park Ave., to permit the 
erection of another addition. 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Greens- 
boro (N. C.) plant is progressing so 
rapidly with the installation of additional 
machinery, which is being moved to the 
Greensboro plant from the Philadelphia, 
Pa., plant of the same company, that it 
is believed the work will be completed 
and these machines will be in operation 
mn or near Sept. 15. The plant will then 
be able to manufacture about 10,000 doz. 
pairs of women’s full-fashioned silk hose 
per week, which means a 20% increase 
ver the present production. 


May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 
N. C., has inaugurated an expansion 
program which will require five to six 
months to complete, according to an 
announcement made by W. H. May, 
president. Other than installing addi- 
tional machines in the full-fashioned 
hosiery department, the extent of this 
‘xpansion was not learned. 


_Ellis | Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., is installing new hosiery machin- 
ery in its plant and expects to employ 


ni operatives when installation is com- 
leted. 


Amos Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
\. C., manufacturers of men’s plain and 
incy hose and women’s mercerized 
tockings, are now operating on a full- 
ime schedule, day and night, it is said, 
nd a number of the machines are being 
un also on Saturday afternoons. 


Pilot Full-Fashioned Mills, Inc., Val- 
ese, N. C., are running on a full pro- 
‘uction schedule, giving employment to 
ull working force, and expect to hold to 
is basis for an indefinite period. 


*Indicates:previous mention of project. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston 
Salem, N. C., plant which has been 
standing idle for two weeks, being the 
usual August vacation period for the op- 
eratives, resumed operations Sept. 2. 


Coldren Knitting Mills, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., women’s outerwear, are run- 
ning on a schedule of about 75% of ca- 
pacity, giving employment to close to 
normal working force. 


Silver-Knit Hosiery Mills, Kingsport, 
Tenn., have filed application for charter. 
Milton Silvers, T. R. Bandy and W. F. 
Hedges are the incorporators, with 5,000 
shares no par value stock. 


Paul Knitting Mills, Inc., Pulaski, Va., 
hosiery manufacturers, have increased 
production, bringing the plant up to 
three-fourths of capacity, according to 
W. Wallner, general manager. The 
plant now has a total of 250 machines 
operating and 50 additional employees 
were given work. Indications are that 
there will be a further increase toward 
full capacity, following a period of re- 
duced production. In connection with 
the announcement it was also stated 
that about 100 machines have been 
started at the Inspiration Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Wytheville, Va., a subsidiary of the 
Pulaski company. 


Zimmerknit, Ltd., with head office in 
Hamilton (Ont.) Can., and subsidiaries 
in Woodstock, Ont., has agreed to ask 
for a receiver and manager of its assets. 
The writ, which was issued at Toronto 
by the Royal Trust Co., trustees of the 
bondholders, was requested on _ the 
grounds that the security for the mort- 
gage executed by them is now in 
jeopardy. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., London (Ont.) 
Can., branch of the Milwaukee com- 
pany of the same name, will shortly be 
taking over all the firm’s trade with the 
British Empire. The change was made 
because the United States main plant re- 
linquished all the export trade to various 
parts of the British Empire owing to 
the high tariff placed on American goods 
entering British possessions. 


Model Knitting Co., Ltd., Toronto 
(Ont.) Can., is having plans drawn by 
Benjamin Swartz, for its new knitting 
mill. The plans provide for a structure 
having a 90 ft. frontage and a depth of 
113 ft. of mill and steel construction. 
The structure will be seven stories in 
height and have a basement. 


Silk 


Corticelli Silk Co. is transferring its 
automatic loom equipment from its Nor- 
wich, Conn., plant to its New London 
mill. 


*Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
are arranging for the early occupancy 
of five-story building at C St. and In- 
diana Ave., recently acquired, and pres- 
ent machinery will be removed to that 
structure. It is understood that addi- 
tional equipment will be installed for in- 
crease in present output. The new mill 
will have about 88,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space. 


Tilt Silk Mill, Pottsville, Pa., is oper- 
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ating on a schedule of close to 70% of 
capacity, and will hold to this basis for 
several *weeks to come. 


Rayon 


Utica (N. Y.) Rayon Co. is now run- 
ning overtime in some departments with 
an enlarged force. 


Finishing 
© 
Ware (Mass.) Mills of the Otis Co., 
shut down on Aug. 29 until Sept. 8. 


Standard Silk Dyeing Co., Inc., Mill 
St., Paterson, N. J., has awarded a con- 
tract to W. L. Platt Co., Ridgewood, 
N. J.,. for a one-story brick addition, 
12x26 ft., for which superstructure will 
be placed under way at once, estimated 
to cost about $5,000, with equipment. 
James K. Farrer, Paterson, is architect. 


Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co., 
Chadwicks, N. Y., is again running near 
capacity following the annual vacation 
period. 


Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works, 
Concord, N. C., were damaged by fire, 
believed to have been caused by a short 
circuited motor to extent of between 


$1,000 and $2,000. 


Miscellaneous 


Bessemer (Ala.) Mattress Factory, 
was destroyed by fire starting in a card- 
ing machine. The plant, which was 
operated by M. Philips, was partially 
covered by insurance. 


Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass., 
will shut down on Aug. 23 until after 
Labor Day, on account of lack of orders. 
It is the first time since 1846, when the 
business was started, that operation will 
cease for such a cause. 


Levine Bedding Co., Inc., Bay City, 
Mich., has been formed with a capital 
of $15,000, to take over and operate local 
mill heretofore run under the name of 
A. F. Levine & Son Co. Samuel Levine 


is the principal incorporator. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc., Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., have suspended opera- 
tions until further notice. 


Prairie Fibre Mill Co., Kensal, N. D., 
has made a proposal to the Commercial 
and Kiwanis Clubs at Cooperstown, 
S. D., for the establishment of a local 
flax mill, initial. plant to consist of two 
one-story units. 


Capital Bedding Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
has taken out a permit for a one-story 
addition to its plant at 14th & Howard 
Sts., 40x60 ft., for which general con- 
tract has been let to William Delson, 
Harrisburg. 


Puget Sound Textiles, Inc., Bremer- 
ton, Wash., capitalization $25,000, was 
incorporated Aug. 21 by Dwight D. 
Hartman and G. Kirkham, for produc- 
ing flax straw, flax tow and flax line. 
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Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. ; 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. ob ; 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
EDITOR. 


Piece Rates and Sections 
For Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

I am interested in full-fashioned-hosiery piece rates 
for knitter and helper on leggers and footers, single and 
double shifts; and for loopers, seamers, etc. Wall you 
please advise me what rates are suitable? 

Which is the more suitable machine in U. S. practice- 
the 20- or 24-section machine? (7270) 


Piece rates for full-fashioned hosiery, and other neces- 
sary costs of manufacturing, must necessarily be consid- 
ered in a relative way. It is generally understood that 
there are now being manufactured in the United States 
all classes of hosiery from 39-gauge, ten- to twelve-thread 
goods, to 51-gauge, two- to four-thread goods. In addi- 
tion to this, many full-fashioned hosiery plants are 
located in large cities, while others are located in rural 
districts. It is therefore evident that piece rates are 
necessarily based on the structure and gauge of fabric 
and living conditions of employees. Likewise, manufac- 
turing cost is controlled to a great extent by real-estate 
values, taxes, etc., of different locations. Therefore 
hosiery manufacturers of different locations will natur- 
ally have considerable differential in piece prices to oper- 
atives and manufacturing costs in general. 

In addition to these conditions, almost every manufac 
turer has his own pet system of assigning work to his 
employees. Some manufacturers have a system of 
assigning one knitter to one machine without any helper. 
and other have a system of assigning two leggers to one 
knitter and giving him a helper. We have recently heard 
of a_ knitter assigned four and four 
helpers. Naturally there will be at least considerable 
imaginary difference in the piece rates of payment be- 
tween a man who is looking after one machine and one 
who is looking after four. The work of a footer operator 
is naturally of such nature that there cannot be even any 
imaginary saving in assigning one to more than one ma- 
chine. However, a knitter on footers is oftentimes given 
a helper. We believe, however, that the most general 
practice now in vogue on footers is for the knitter to 


being leggers 
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handle the machine single-handed, with the exception 
of help from his toppers. ' 

To reduce the question to more concrete torm, we 
shall base the discussion on the piece prices of a seven- 
thread, 42-gauge stocking, which at the present time is 
one of the most generally manufactured. Piece prices 
then must necessarily be related to the sections of the 
machine employed, as some mills have 18-section leggers ; 
others, 20 section; and a great many, 24 section. Since 
piece prices are based on dozen rate, it stands to reason 
that the legger prices on a 24-section machine would be 
relatively less than on an 18-section machine. Striking 
an average, we believe that piece prices for leggers will 
be around 60c. per dozen for mills in rural communities, 
regardless of location. For urban locations, and espe- 
cially in the larger cities, prices will probably average 
around 85c. per dozen or higher. The same relative 
conditions apply to other items, such as topping, footing, 
looping, seaming, etc., and we should say that for the 
same type of stocking as described for the legger, other 
operations would run about as follows: topping, 25c. ; 
footing, 22c. ; looping, 124c.; and seaming, 15c. 

Regarding the question as to whether the 20- or the 
24-section machine is favored in United States practice, 
we believe that the present trend is towards a standardi- 
zation on 24-section leggers and 20-section footers, par- 
ticularly on 42-gage machines, although in many recent 
installations 24-section footers have been adopted. How- 
ever, there are some manufacturers who have recently 
put in as high as 28- and 30-section footers. There are 
some who believe that the best-balanced equipment is 
uniform 20 sections, particularly on 42-gage and up. 
We believe the machines most commonly in use range 
from 20 to 24 sections. 

¢ 


Full-Turn or Loop-the-Loop Leno 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a swatch of cloth with a leno stripe. 
Kindly advise me how this leno stripe is made. Can it 
be made with either type of enclosed doup? I am familiar 
with ordinary leno, but I do not know how to produce 
this double-turn effect. (7285) 


The leno effect in the center of the attached clipping 
cannot be made by either of the steel doups you enclosed. 
The doup with the single eye is suitable only for 
marquisettes, lace cloth, and other types of ordinary 
lenos. The doup with the open eye and double slot 
running the length of the doup is suitable for the weav- 
ing of the three-end lenos, such as leno jacquard effects 
woven on dobbies. 

The leno effect on the sides of the leno stripes in your 
clipping is an ordinary one and can be produced by either 
of the steel doups sent with your inquiry. The center 





Fig. 1. 


Arrangement 


Fig.2. Changing to 
of loop 


cross shed 
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leno effect is what is commonly termed a full-turn leno 
or |oop-the-loop effect, but the weave in the clipping is 
a full one-and-one-half turns around the ground ends. 
The ordinary leno weave on the side of the loop-the-loop 
effect shows the ground ends on the bottom shed on 
every pick and the doup ends on the top shed all through 
the weave. The loop-the-loop effect shows the doup ends 
on the top shed for four picks and on the bottom shed 
for the other four picks, which is a full repeat of the 
weave—eight picks. 

(9 produce the loop-the-loop effect, a thin, strong 
fishline should be used for the doup, and one of the 
dobby levers should have an extension on the top so as 
to secure a greater sweep of the harness shaft that 
manipulates the doup. It is obvious that the sweep of 
the ordinary dobby lever would not be sufficient to force 
the doup around for the distance it has to be moved. 

The best method to follow for the weaving of this 
type of leno is to use two harness shafts for the manip- 
ulation of the doup. These two harness shafts should 
he located in front of the plain-ground harnesses and 
the regular doup leno set. One of these harness shafts 
should be stationary all the time and should be located 
directly in front. The doup should be tied to this sta- 
tionary shaft, brought up under the second harness shaft 
and ground end, looped around the doup end, looped 
around the ground end once more, and then brought to 
the position shown in Fig. 1. When the doup end is in 
this position, the back harness, through which the doup 
end is drawn, is on the top shed; the second harness, 
connected with the extra-long dobby lever, is also on the 
top shed; and the ground end is down. The loop of the 
doup at X is fitted close to the bottom of the second 
harness shaft; the slackener bar, operated by the extra- 
long dobby lever which operates the second harness, is 
operating full forward. 

To make the change to the cross head on the same 
pick, let the extra-long dobby lever descend to the bottom 
shed. This permits the slackener bar to fall back. At 
the same time the bottom of the second harness will be 
descending and will press on the doup, forcing the doup 
end into the position as shown in Fig. 2. with the ground 
end on the top shed and the doup end on the bottom 
shed. The pressure of the backward pull of the slack- 
ener bar, plus the downward pressure of the second 
harness on the doup and the rising of the ground end, 
will force the doup end around the ground end to 
the position shown in Fig, 2. 

The second harness shaft will rise higher and descend 
‘ower than will the regular-weave harnesses on account of 
the greater sweep given by the extra-long dobby lever. 
it is well to remove the heddle bars from this harness 
to allow for greater inside clearance. 


% 


Bast Fiber Proves to Be Ramie 


limical Editor: 
e are sending herewith a sample of bast fibers. Will 
‘ be kind enough to identify them and let the writer 
‘of what species they are; also if they are of any 
rial value. (7269) 


nearly as we can determine, this bark and fiber are 

the ramie plant, Boehmeria nivea. The fiber is 

a fully mature plant and therefore does not show 
haracter quite as well as would fiber from a younger 
The individual fiber when moistened, however, 

g1 the characteristic result in turning clockwise in 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 























drying. Flax turns in the same manner, but this is cer- 
tainly not flax. The milkweed and dogbane fibers also 
turn in the same direction, but much more slowly. 

Ramie is used most extensively in China and Japan, 
and there are a few ramie spinning mills in Europe. We 
do not know of any regular market for this fiber in the 
United States. e 


Laundry-Bag Mesh Spreads 


Technical Editor: ; 

We have run up against a problem, new to us, which 
we would appreciate your help in solving. From one or 
two lots of our laundry bags, we have had trouble with 
the mesh spreading open when put into use, as in the 
sample we are sending you. You will note the warp 
slides along the filling and bunches. 

Could this fault be in the yarn, or is it the result of 
cutting up too soon after weaving? Just what would 
cause it? This trouble has begun to occur only during 


the past few months. (7278) 


The sliding of the warp is not caused by the weave, 
the warp, or the fact that the bags were cut up after 
weaving. The trouble is caused by lack of twist in the 
filling. 

The warp yarn in the sample laundry bag submitted 
is of good twist, but the filling has little if any twist. 
This lack of twist in the filling permits that yarn to lie 
perfectly flat and present a smooth surface, over which 
the warp slips. A few more turns of twist in the filling 
will solve the problem. 


Weaving Bender Bandage 


Technical Editor:- 

Enclosed you will find a sample of bandage. What I 
qwant to know is whether it is only the twist in the warp 
that gives it the elasticity, or whether some other method 
of weaving it has been used, such as an easing bar or 
moving whip roll. The firm that is making this cloth 
claims to have a patent or copyright that makes it impos- 
sible for anyone to duplicate it. (7277) 


There is nothing new or unusual about the sample of 
bandage you have enclosed. It is a common type of ben- 
der bandage used for sprains, torn ligaments, and vari- 
cose veins. Millions of yards of bender bandage were 
woven in this country and used during the late war and 
the bulk of this was woven on the ordinary plain loom. 

It was originally woven on ribbon or suspender looms. 
As originally made, the hard-twisted crepe yarns were 
used as filling. The warp was soft twisted about 10s 


single, and the filling was 20/2, with a twist of from 
40 to 45 turns per inch. The fabric was made with 
about 22 ends of 10/1 per inch and from 40 to 44 picks 
per inch of regular and reverse crepe-twisted filling, the 
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picks being inserted two picks of the regular-twist and 
two picks of the reverse-twist filling. 

Such a filling was hard to handle in the shuttle, and 
someone conceived the idea of reversing the order of 
things by using the crepe-twisted yarns as warp instead 
of filling and weaving the fabric on an ordinary plain 
loom. The idea worked out in a satisfactory manner, 
and millions of yards have been and now are woven on 
the ordinary 36-in. plain loom. 

The crepe-twisted reverse and regular yarn is wound 
on one loom beam, but is not sized. Sizing is not neces- 
sary because of the strength of the warp yarn and the 
low pick count. It is then drawn in the harnesses, two 
ends of the regular twist in two heddles and in one dent 
of the reed and two ends of the reverse twist in two 
heddles and in one dent of the reed. The weave is plain 
and the cloth is usually woven 36 in. wide. The ban- 
dages are usually spaced in four divisions, as follows: 
three bandages each 3 in. wide; three bandages each 
34 in. wide; three bandages each 2 in. wide; and three 
bandages each 23 in. wide. 

The total width of the bandages proper will total about 
33 in. The rest of the width is taken up by the division 
spacing and selvages. The bandages are separated from 
each other by three vacant reed dents, and on each side 
of each bandage is woven a one-open-and-one-cross-shed 
leno. This leno tie helps in the cutting of the strips and 
protects the edges of the bandages after they are cut. 

The 20/2 reverse- and regular-twisted warp is given 
a twist of from 40 to 44 turns per inch. This is what is 
termed a good crepe twist. 

The gray fabric from the loom has the appearance, but 
not the feel, of a knitted fabric. When the cloth is im- 
mersed in water, the shrinkage which takes place gives 
the fabric the elastic quality so much desired. The more 
twist in the warp, the more elasticity in the cloth. 

The sample submitted with the inquiry is an ordinary 
plain weave and has probably been woven on a ribbon 
or suspender loom. It is hard to understand how anyone 
can patent or copyright the plain tabby weave or the 
twist that is inserted in either the warp or the filling 


yarns. 
e 
High Luster on Cotton Fabric 


Technical Editor: 
Please note the high luster and prominent twill in the 
enclosed sample. We have tried schreinering, but are 
unable to produce the high luster and twill of this sample. 
Any information that you can give us of the best methods 
to duplicate this finish will be very much appreciated. 
(7291) 


To duplicate the high luster and prominent twill of 
the sample in question, the following procedure is neces- 
sary: After dyeing, dry the goods on dry cans and 
starch on a finishing range—consisting of starch mangle, 
dry cans, and tenter—with 30 Ib. stearic-acid softener 
and 10 Ib. Japan-wax softener, to 100 gal. water. If 
more body is required, add 10 to 20 Ib. of thin-boiling 
starch. Next paste the seams, sprinkle with water, and 
let lie for four hours. Calender the face twice on a 
friction calender with two nips each run. Short frame 
to 4 in. over finished width. Schreiner calender under 
35-ton pressure, using a roll engraved with 220-235 lines 
per inch and cut at an angle of 35° to 40°. Let lie unti! 
If necessary, break on a spiral breaker, making 
sure the goods are sufficiently cooled off before breaking 
down. 


cool. 
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Hosiery Tram Is Tender 





Technical Editor: 

I am forwarding herewith two spools of hosiery tra 
dyed in the skein for use in ingrain hosiery.. This si 
has been tendered either in the dyeing or throwing, «s 
you will note the dyed silk shows the same conditions «s 
the spool which was back-wound from the knitter. This 
condition shows up only at certain times, and tt is ow 
contention that it happens in the dyeing process. We ar 
throwing this thread with ten turns per inch, and there 
is a possibility that parts of the thrown silk canie 
through with slack twist. I would appreciate your opin- 
ion as to the cause of the defective silk. (7268 ) 

Upon examination of the two spools submitted, we 
do not find any particular weakness in the thread. The- 
physical appearance is rather fuzzy, but as the silk is 
pure dye and not weighted, this condition could not very 
well come from over-handling. A closer examination of 
the threads of both spools shows quite a few loops and 
free ends. In our opinion, these loops were present in 
the thrown silk and were broken during the boil-off and 
dyeing. 

We cannot place the blame upon the dyehouse until 
after some silk is submitted before the boil-off. If free 
loops and ends are present after a careful boil-off, the 
trouble probably originates in the throwing. 


o 


Bars in Grenadine Stockings 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find two stockings which are made 
from four-thread grenadine-twist silk. You will note 
irregularities in courses throughout the entire stocking. 
This irregularity has the appearance of an oil stain on 
the cone, as it 1s uniform in the course of knitting. In 
other words, it seems that every six courses a dark bar 
is visible, and that every four courses a light bar is vis- 
ible. Any information as to the cause of this trouble 
will be greatly appreciated by the writer. 

You will note in the dark-colored stocking that up at 
the top the bars seem to be closer together than they are 
at the ankle. This seems to be on the cone. As you 
know, in knitting the top there is more yardage consumed 
than at the ankle, thereby causing the bars to be wider at 
this part. 

There was a question in our minds as to whether or 
not it could be in the grenadine twist, as we have only 
had this condition occur since we have been on this par- 
ticular yarn. (7294) 


There appears to be no fault with the knitting of these 
stockings, as the courses are regular and uniform. We 
stripped, boiled off, and redyed one of the stockings to 
see if there was any dyeing trouble, but we found that 
there was none. 

This trouble is undoubtedly caused by an uneven twist, 
changing regularly at about every 9 ft. of silk used. We 
examined the hose in the evening and could very readily 
notice the high luster on the horizontal streaks 
showed a lighter shade. The dark streaks are low 
as a result of being twisted more than the silk 
high-luster parts. The reason for wider spaces 
angle part of the leg is the fact that the width 
welt part is probably 3 ft. of silk and the width 
ankle is about 2 ft. 
cover a wider or 
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The irregularities will therefore 
longer space at the ankle part. 
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New Machinery & Processes 


Dye-Tub Control System 


Ne dye-tub control is announced by the Foxboro 
4 Co., Foxboro, Mass. The new control takes the 
heated dye water being delivered to the machines, 
es it to the exact temperature needed, and holds it 
this temperature for a definite time predetermined by 
dyer. When the time is up, the instrument shuts 
the steam and turns on a signal light. 
he accompanying photograph shows the complete 
control panel. In addition to the temperature-control 
init, the instrument is equipped with a time scale and a 
movable index. The operator sets the time index to the 
ut representing the total time for the dye operation. 
the end of the period the control shuts off and the 
sigual, shown in the photograph, lights. If the operator 
ls that the batch requires longer time, he merely sets 
index for the increase in time and the steam is 
tomatically turned on, the light extinguished, and the 
rocess continued until the end of the period. The 
rator always has before him, as a guide, a complete 
ord of each operation in time and temperature, and 
herefore the possibilities for matching shades are in- 
creased by the control. 
(he control unit is furnished mounted complete on 
ebony asbestos panel with lamp bracket and acces- 
sories, as shown. It can be easily mounted from the 
floor on a machine or post, depending on the conditions 
particular installation. There are no adjustable cams 
the instrument. 


Bates-Type Woolen Card 


WE ARE now in a position to illustrate and describe 
' in more detail the Whitin Model L Bates-type 
olen card which we mentioned briefly in our report 
the Boston Textile Show a few months ago. This 
card is a product of the Whitin Machine Works, 


Set of woolen cards with small cylinders 
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Dye tub con- 
trol unit 
mounted on 


panel 





Whitinsville, Mass. Its most interesting feature is the 
use of small-diameter cylinders. 

The card set consists of Whitin Model E automatic 
feeder; Bates breast; first cylinder, 60 in. wide; model 
F conveyor, 60 in. wide; finishers in tandem, 60 in. 
wide, cylinders 20 in. in diameter; and Whitin D4 tape 
condenser. The Bates breast combs and opens the stock 
gently, removes any bunches or lumps from the web 
itself which is going through, drops the heavy dirt onto 
the floor, takes a bunch, combs it open, and returns it 
opened to the main web; this process being kept up until 
there are no longer any bunches in the web. The stock 
then passes to the 20-in. diameter cylinder. In actual 


surface speed this cylinder does not vary greatly from 
the surface speed of a 60-in. diameter card. On this 
card, with the few metallically clothed workers, all of 
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No. 50 winder with new motor drive for winding 
direct from skeins 


the stock cannot be stripped from the cylinder in one 
revolution: and, in some instances where more carding 
is needed, the stock passes around the cylinder three 
times all of the high stock has been taken off 
by the workers and returned to the main web. This 
affords evenness of the web, and yet gives the same 
amount of as usual. web results in 


be f« re 


carding The even 
even roving. 

The Bates breast helps to present the stock to the 
first breaker cylinder in good shape for carding. Th 
operation of the 20-in. cylinders is repeated three times 
in a three-cylinder set of cards, and therefore the roving 
is well carded. Although there is sufficient vibration of 
the clothing on the cylinder of this card to afford good 
carding, this vibration is reduced to a minimum, due to 
the fact that the metallic workers have no give to them 
and hence exert only an opening and the brushing action. 
This set of cards can be arranged for either belt drive 
or individual-motor drive. In the latter case the builder 
recommends the Whitin Tolhurst drive, which overcomes 
the inertia slowly and permits the use of only sufficient 
horsepower to run the cards while in production. 

\dvantages claimed for this new set of cards include 
high production, even web, high yield per pound of stock 
carded, elimination of practically all stripping, small floor 
space, low labor cost, and low maintenance cost 


Winder for Rayon or Silk 


N OUR report of the Boston Textile Show last spring, 

we mentioned briefly the improved No. 50 “L” winder 
for rayon and silk exhibited by the Universal Winding 
Co., 95 South St., Boston. We are now in a position to 
illustrate this machine and describe it more fully. Many 
parts are eliminated in the design of the new model, 
with the result that it is simpler to operate and maintain. 

A new method of driving the spindles eliminates the 
ndividual clutch and complementary parts for every 
spindle. This drive is much simpler than the old, yet so 
effective that there is no danger of straining the yarn 
when starting, whether winding over-end from spools 
or direct from skeins. It consists mainly of a belt run- 
ning over the spindle pulleys at the back of the machine 
and of a series of special pulleys located above the belt 
over each spindle. To start any spindle a small handle is 
moved by the operative, which serves to lower the pulley 
above the belt, this in turn pushing the belt into contact 
with the spindle pulley, providing gradual acceleration of 
speed. 


\n anti-wear tension 


arrangement is the 


result of 







~ 
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Front view of winder, showing anti-wear tension 
and new driving mechanism 





Rear view of winder, showing spindle drive 
and gear-gain mechanism 


turning the tension devices to such a position that the 
traverse moves the thread back and forth in the tension, 
thus distributing the wear. 

An emulsion trough is fitted to the machine for con- 
ditioning yarns and is equipped with an automatic 
adjustment for applying a uniform percentage of oil to 
the yarn throughout the building of the cone. 

A more important change on this machine is the 
replacement of the gainer belt with gears. These gears 
make it possible to maintain a positive and uniform rela- 
tion between the cone and the traverse guide. Each 
laver of yarn is laid parallel to all others and spaced 
uniformly, for the gears overcome slippage even when 
starting and stopping the spindle. The packages are of 
more uniform shape and density and more satisfactory, 
especially to the knitting trade, for the yarn is drawn 
from the cone as evenly as it is wound on. This gearing 
has made precision winding possible for very fine deniers 
and multi-filament yarns with no danger of stretching 
the yarn or breaking filaments. 


Thermostat Controls Melting Pots 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y., 


announces a quartz-rod thermostat for controlling 
the temperature of soft-metal melting pots for use with 
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lead, tin, babbitt, solder, etc. It is an inexpensive device 
with « high degree of accuracy. 
The thermostat consists of an enclosed switch and a 


nicke|-chrome iron tube extending from its base and 
surrounding a steel piston and quartz rod. It has a tem- 
perature range of 450° to 950° F., and will control 
temperatures to within plus or minus 14° F. of its setting. 
The contacts are designed to carry the current necessary 
to operate any standard automatic control panel. 


Secrubber-Absorber 


' cleaning large floor areas a combination scrubber- 
orber has been developed recently by Finnell Sys- 
ne., 1905 East St., Elkhart, Ind. It is stated that 


KS 
al 


tem, 

not only does this new machine clean more thoroughly 
than mopping, but also that it does it more economically 
and in much less time. Essentially, the scrubber- 
absorber consists of high-speed, twin-disk brushes, which 
scour loose the grime and grit from the floor; and a 
suction device, which picks up and draws into a tank 
the water in which the dirt is held in suspension. ‘The 


floor is dry and clean a few minutes after the machine 
has passed over it. 


Self-Oiling Bobbin Gears 
for Roving Frames 


7 ING-FRAME bobbin gears containing an oil 
reservoir or well into which a wick is fitted have 
been developed by the Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
Street, Boston. A film of lubricant is applied auto- 
matically to the bobbin gear and bolster surface by the 
wick, and the film remains as long as the liberal supply 
of oil in the well is 
not exhausted— 
which may be for 
weeks at a time. 

A tapered inner 


} 





Velting-pot thermostat 


Scrubber-absorber 
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wall in the reservoir forces the oil down and away from 
the opening, and centrifugal force also serves to prevent 
excessive application of oil. At whatever position the 
gear stops, one of the two oil holes in the top face of the 
gear is accessible for convenient refilling of the reservoir. 
The new gears prevent variable tension and unevenness 
in the roving, which are often due to the gradual drying 
out of gears lubricated in the ordinary way. Friction in 
bobbin gears increases the friction upon the cone belt and 
causes considerable variation in the amount of slippage 
of the belt. 


° ° 
Narrow-Fabric Mill Develops 
en . 
Brake-Lining Grinder 
HIE Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., has de- 
veloped a new type of molded brakeshoe-liner 
grinder. It is claimed to remove quickly any high spots 
on the liners, restore the surface of glazed linings, pro- 
duce the proper are on the liner to conform to the drum 
contour, and eliminate “after adjustments.” It permits 
dressing the liners as well on the ends as in the center, 
and at the same time it cleans and burnishes the entire 
brakeshoe. It has a 10 in. steel plate with abrasive disc 
of a suitable grain for dressing the liner, and at the rear 
of the motor an 8 in. wire brush is secured for cleaning 
and burnishing the brakeshoe. 

The adjustable grinding table is graduated for shoe 
diameters, and adjustable stops are provided to permit 
placing shoes on lines coinciding in inches to the di- 
ameter to which it is desired to have lining dressed 
down. The range of graduations is 10 to 18 in. in 
quarter inches. 


The work is fed to the abrasive disc by means of a 
feed screw placed at the front of the grinding table, and 
contact is controlled by two flat stops, 3 in. apart, placed 
directly in the center of the abrasive disk, insuring ac- 
curate dressing of the lining in the entire arc of its sur- 
A steel disk and the abrasive material are easily 
removed for replacement purposes. : 


face. 





Grinder for brake- 
Shoe liner 





Bobbin gear with oil reservoir and wick 
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Wool Rise Awaits Business Recovery 


Although Industry Is Well Liquidated, Higher Prices Are Unlikely Until 
Demand Improves, Says Dr. Haney 


OPES abound for better business 
in wool textiles during Septem- 
Some seasonal improvement 
ubtless occur. Sentiment aside, 
er, prospects are highly uncertain. 


her. 
will 


nowe 

It seems reasonable to doubt if there 
will be as much as the usual seasonal 
gains in volume, and prices are likely to 
be maintained with difficulty. All re- 
ports agree that the preliminary volume 


of business has been disappointing in 
lines, except possibly some of the 
more popular women’s dress fabrics. 
The advance business in spring goods 
has not come up to expectations. All re- 
ilso tell of pressure for price con- 
and prices are a more im- 
portant factor in closing business than 
they have been in a long while. In view 
oi the continued poor outlook for gen- 
eral business and the low level of con- 
sumer purchasing power, it is safest to 
look forward to dull business in cloth- 
ing, automobile linings, etc., with a 
ency toward lower prices. Certainly 
higher prices, whether for wool or for 
wool textiles, seem highly improbable. 


most 


ports 
por 
t 


Ccessions, 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


ding to support wool values are 
he tollowing: 

imports of combing and clothing 
since Jan. 1 have been scarcely 
is large as last year. Stocks of 
‘n wools in United States bonded 
Warehouses are low (though this is 
the result of heavy withdrawals 
count of the tariff). 

While supplies of domestic wools 
imple, the cooperatives hold a 
part of the stocks, and seem dis- 
to maintain the market. 

Stocks of wool in the hands of 
s and manufacturers seem to be 


ind independent dealers are re- 
| to be well cleared. 

Stocks of goods are on the whole 
howing the benefit of past curtail- 
and liquidation. 






SUMMARY 


With supplies ample, prices rather 
high compared with other textiles, 
and any demand activity mostly 
based upon certain women’s wear 
worsteds, raw-wool prices are not 
likely to advance. Weakness in 
tops and yarns rather suggests a 
little reaction. In spite of certain 
internal maladjustments, the wool 
textile industry is well liquidated, 
and improvement awaits only gen- 


eral business recovery. 
& 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does 
not reflect temporary trade senti- 


ment. 

5. The trend of styles is clearly 
toward worsteds for women’s wear, and 
this may relieve competition in the 


men’s wear field. An increase in use of 
wool cloth for overcoats seems probable 
this year. 

6. Already a pronounced increase in 
billings for women’s wear fabrics has 
occurred ; cutters furnish a fairly active 
demand for popular-priced dress goods 
for fall wear. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


Tending to depress wool values are 
the following: 

1. No considerable change is  indi- 
cated in the 1930 world wool clip, a 
slight decrease in Australia, Germany, 
and France being offset by increases in 
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South Africa, New Zealand, United 
States and Canada. 

2. Stocks of wool for sale in the chief 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere 
are estimated to be 100,000,000 Ib. above 
last year and above the last four sea- 
sons; the carry-over in Australia and 
New Zealand exceeds any recent season ; 
there is financial strain in Austra‘ia; 
Argentina reports a large quantity on 
hand, and continued heavy shipments 
from that source are expected. 

3. Total stocks in Great Britain are 
59,000,000 Ib. above last year, and 10% 
above the average of the last three years. 

4. The domestic cooperative organiza- 
tion has very large holdings, and the 
total domestic supply is ample. 

5. The immediate effects of the 
drouth are to increase the slaughter of 
sheep and lambs and the supply of 
pulled wools. 

6. Receipts at Boston this season 
have been the largest on record and 
have exceeded shipments to a consider- 
ably greater extent than last year. 

7. Recent activity in the Boston wool 
market has been dull and spotty, with 
many houses reporting decreased sales. 

8. Bradford tops and yarns are weak, 
and English manufacturers report orders 
for piece goods, both foreign and 
domestic, much below normal, with 
many firms likely to close down. 

9. Domestic spinners find demand for 
yarns poor, and price concessions are 


reported: sweater manufacturers offer 
little demand. 
10. Domestic demand for goods 


turned weak from about the middle of 
June on, and the volume of fall busi- 
ness has been much below normal. 

11. The new light weight season is 
verv backward. 

12. Stocks of women’s wear fabrics 
according to some reports are. still 
large enough to lead to underselling by 
smaller mills. 

13. Men’s decreased 


wear billings 
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The secret of prof- 


itable weaving 
find a ready market, that and knitting lies 


Cotton fabrics that always 


command a good price in the 
face of stiff competition, can 


trace their success tothe fine, in the yarn 


high quality yarn from which 

they are woven or knit. For 

it is a known fact in the textile world that a 
smooth, keautiful, salable fabric must, to begin 
with, have the finest product of the spinning 
craft. 


Quissett’s customers are prosperous. Their fabrics 
are famous for their stability and strong position 
in a competitive market. And a major part of the 
credit gces to Quissett Yarns. With these strong, 
even yarns of dependable twist, it is possible to 
produce beautiful fabrics, smooth in texture, rich 
and even in color, strong in sales appeal. 


Quissett quality, in addition to strengthening 
fabric sales, plays an important part in every step 
of the fabrication process, keeping production 
smooth and low in cost. Quissett is spun from 
early bloom cotton in all numbers and descrip- 
tions, and in a mill where the spinning of fine 
cotton isa 20-yeartradition—Egyptian, Sea Island, 
Peeler, Sakelarides, Pima and Peruvian. 


Write for samples in your usual put-ups. 


Our quotations based on 
cost + a reasonable profit 


5sel T 


Contes 


yIs 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 

Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 






sharply in July and surplus stocks in- 
cl ased 17%. 

14. Woolens are in poor demand, and 
the market for woolen wools, including 
pulled wool, is weak. 

15. Credit difficulties with 
thing dealers have developed. 
(he foregoing points, favorable and 
favorable, are of greatly unequal im- 
rtance. In general, it can be said that 
industry is well liquidated, and in 
respect is stronger than other tex- 
industries. The trouble lies on the 
mand side, and with the difficulty of 
ljusting raw material prices to the 
tile situation. Instability of prices, 
great variety of styles, and reduced pur- 
ising power of consumers tend to slow 
buying and to prevent mass produc- 

m. Meanwhile, it is unquestionably a 
fact that supplies of raw wool, both 

‘re and abroad, are very ample. There 
to be no indication of higher 
rices for raw wool. Fine wools appear 
he likely to hold at present levels for 
time. Woolen wools should decline. 
Spindle activity reacted more than 
‘asonally in July, the recession being 
e most notable in the case of woolen 
pindles. The spurt in May and June 
roved to be untimely, but on the whole 
manufacturing activity at the present 
iw levels seems to be well in line with 
requirements, and represents about the 
same low annual rate of production as 
existed in January and February. 

Wool manufacturing is probably now 
igain in line with general business con- 
litions, an alignment which was partly 
lost in 1927 and 1928. If this be true, 
recovery merely awaits general busi- 
ness improvement. Signs are not lack- 
ng that the bottom of the business 
ecession is near, but it must be ad- 
mitted that definite indications of gen- 
eral recovery are not yet visible. The 
P-V line still fails to take an upward 
trend and continues below normal. It 
seems probable that seasonal gains will 
be found, both in general business and in 
vool manufacturing this fall, but noth- 
ing more than that is yet indicated. 

The fact is there are some malad- 
justments suggested by July figures: 

1. Spindle activity gained with rela- 
tion to loom activity, and this indicates 
i tendency of yarn production to ex- 
ceed requirements. It seems quite clear 
that spindle activity is somewhat too 
xreat in comparison with weavers’ re- 
juirements. 

2. Though loom activity was cur- 
tailed in July and declined more than 
usual for the season, it remained high 

comparison with wholesale dry- 
roods sales and other indications as to 
the demand for cloth, including auto- 
iobile production. 

3. The activity of combs appears to 
e out of line with activity of worsted 
pindles and wide looms, a_ condition 


retail 


eems 


f 


vhich often precedes or accompanies 
veakness in wool prices. 

The situation is illustrated by the halt 
in the rising trend of wool prices and 
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WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ MARGINS AND ACTIVITY 


Margins—Average 


of Replacement Margins; 


Wool Machinery Activity—Composite of Loom and Spindle Activity, 


adjusted for seasonal variation; . 


weaker markets for tops, yarns, and 
goods. 

On the other hand, although there 
has recently been considerable weak- 
ness in the woolen section, it can be 
said that the activity of cards has been 
thoroughly curtailed, and is now in line 
with the activity of woolen spindles. 
Moreover, both cards and spindles are 
down to a normal relation with loom 


activity. Accordingly, though _ style 
trends favor worsteds, the present 


statistical position of the woolen section 
is somewhat the better. The outlook for 
an abundant and cheap supply of pulled 
wool is a factor here. 

All observers agree that the chief 
factor is now demand. On this score, 
one thing is clear, namely, demand is 
not strong enough to give manu- 
facturers improved replacement margins. 
Yarns and goods markets are not able 
to respond to the higher wool prices of 
June and July. The situation in this re- 


lverage 1923-1927 =100 for both indexes. 


spect looked strongest last February, 
wool textile products having held bet- 
ter than the raw-wool market. Since 
then, the opposite has been true. It 
seems that the early summer expansion 
of manufacturing activity promptly re- 
sulted in an over-supply. Having done 
so well thus far in meeting this business 
recession, wool manufacturers should 
continue their cautious operating policies 
until the strength of the demand for 
textiles is sufficient to enable them to 
expand without causing either a run-up 
in wool prices, or a decline in goods 
prices. 

On the whole, it looks like lower mar- 
kets for tops and worsted sales yarns. 
Further concessions in wool goods 
should not be surprising. Note that the 
TexTiLtE Wortp index of raw wool 
prices is 66% of the average for 1921- 
1928, while the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ index of woolen and worsted tex- 
tiles is 87% of the same average. 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON TEXTILE MARKETS: Leading 
houses expressed the belief that cot- 
ton goods trading the last two weeks in 
August was the best that the market 
had experienced for many months, 
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though prices were extremely low. 
Sellers told of gratifying increases in 
sales and expressed pleasure that busi- 
ness was spread over a variety of types 
of fabrics, Finished goods were notably 
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MONOMAC SPINNING CO. French 


ACADIA MILLS Mercerized vyarns—natural, dyed or bleached. 


NONQUITT MILLS NONQUITT MILLS NONQUITT MILLS NONQUITT MILLS NONQUITT MILLS 
rE ~ ; PIEY rs 
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NONQUITT MILLS Combed yarns spun from American or Sakellarides cotton. 








MAYS 4 YARNS MAYS YARNS 
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TALLAPOOSA MILLS « MARY LOUISE MILLS High-grade carded weaving yarns. 


Wittiam Warman Company, ine. 
Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
1600 Arch Street 300 West Adams Street Commercial Bank Building 
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r and important gains were cited in 
pe: cales, broadcloths and tickings. Gray 
go ls prices strengthened and mills were 
tur ing down substantial print cloth bids 
at insatisfactory prices. 

Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 

rom present indications, spring lines 
i open around Sept. 15. Showings 
beore that time are thought to be use- 
le. as clothiers are still busy delivering 
ial) merchandise, and not in the mood 
to view new fabrics at present. Consid- 
erable spot business has been transacted 
during the last two weeks. Demand 
\ broad and stocks on hand were 
materially reduced. Sellers were gen- 
erally able to command a_ reasonable 
price for such merchandise due to the 
lack of accumulations in the market. 
ln women’s wear, light weight dress 

rics moved in a good way and were 
re active than coatings. In the latter 
ll the crepe and tricot broadcloths 
e outstanding. Spurt in outerwear 
and gives worsted yarns better tone, 
ces strengthening. 

Knit Goops MARKETS 


'losiery market is stronger at the 
i-hose end and numbers made _ to 
il at 50c. and over are showing some 
vity; prices at this end are steadier. 


Prices of popular range half-hose are 
still uncertain. Half-hose business for 
January is behind normal and late place- 
ment of orders may bring pressure. 
Heavyweight underwear is in good call; 
buyers have difficulty in getting certain 
lines. The 1931 lightweight underwear 
lines are opening slowly; rayon lines 
are reduced and lower prices on cotton 
lines are expected. Sweaters are mov- 
ing steadily, orders covering all prin- 
cipal models; rip-stitch sweaters, both 
V-neck and collar types are in demand. 
Staple sweaters are sluggish. 


S1LtK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk is moving slowly to a firmer 
position, with prices 2 to 6c. higher. 
Confidence is gaining, but importers are 
tightening up on credit of broadsilk cus- 
tomers, due to uncertain situation in that 
industry. Numerous inquiries this week. 
Thrown silk selling to hosiery mills; 
both trams and crepe and grenadine 
twist yarns in demand. Spun silk prices 
are steady, but demand is light. Good 
end-September business expected. Broad- 
silk market hesitant; August sales were 
good, but at unsatisfactory prices; can- 
tons in good call, both among cutters 
and retailers. All buying hesitant, and 
limited to small nearby orders. 


Textile Shares Irregular 


Receivership of Amalgamated Silk 


Aims at Liquidation of 


HE recent irregular movement of 
listed textile shares suggests that a 
cadjustment characteristic of a gen- 
il market bottom is going on. Shares 
some companies are _ distinctly 
tronger while others have fallen to new 
American Woolen both common 
ind preferred strengthened after the 
‘mi-annual report mentioned below, 
despite the loss it showed. Real Silk 
llosiery on the New York Stock Ex- 
hange gained 4% to 433 for the week, 
ile Botany Mills A on sale of 100 
ares dropped to 1% from 3. Blumen- 
al on the New York Curb lost 54 for 
e week, sagging to 204. At the Boston 
tock auctions Pepperell was firm at 
3, While Nashua, pfd., on a small sale 

t 2 points to 66. Evidently the mar- 
set is turning selective and the down- 
ird course for some of the better tex- 
es has at least for a time been halted. 


VS. 


\MALGAMATED SILK RECEIVERSHIP 


(he Irving Trust Co., New York 
s been appointed receiver of the 
nalgamated Silk Corp., manufac- 
rers, 2 Park Ave., by Judge Patter- 
n, in the U. S. District Court. The 
pointment was made under the volun- 
ry petition in bankruptcy filed by the 
upany on Aug. 28, in order to wind 
the business. 

(he receivership application stated 
it a receiver was necessary in order 





Company 


to protect the assets of the business, and 
set forth that the value of the Amal- 
gamated property as of June 30, last, 
was $5,500,000, against -which there 
were liens of $5,300,000. 

While nothing is yet known of the 
ultimate disposition of the weaving 
equipment of the Amalgamated Silk 
Corp., the view has been expressed in 
the market that little of the loomage 
will be employed in the production of 
merchandise after the company’s affairs 
are finally cleared up. Many of the 
i3 plants have been on the market for 
several months. 

The Amalgamated formerly operated 
11 plants in Pennsylvania, one in Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., and one in Norfolk, 
Va. When running at full capacity, 
about 1,200 looms were active in the 
weaving plants. The firm had its own 
dyeing and finishing plant at Allen- 
town, Pa. 

The Amalgamated Silk Corp., is a 
Delaware concern, organized in 1923, to 
succeed to the business of D. G. Dery 
Corp., which failed during that year. 
The corporation during July reported 
a net loss for the six months ended 
April 30 of $287,527 after charges but 
before inventory adjustments and re- 
serve for contingencies. After allow- 


ing for such adjustments and reserves, 
a net loss of $747,722 was reported. 
Notice was given by the corporation 
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in June that it would be unable to 
meet either the interest or the sinking 
fund payments due on Sept 1 on the 
first mortgage 20-year 7% sinking fund 
gold bonds of the D. G. Dery Corp., 
of which it had assumed payment of 
principal and _ interest. ; 

The active qualities heretofore pro- 
duced by the Amalgamated Silk Corp. 
will be manufactured by Altoona Tex- 
tile Co., so that the Altoona selling 
organization will therefore be able to 
deliver in current styles and colors, the 
lines which Amalgamated customers are 
using. 

AMERICAN WOOLEN Loss 


The American Woolen Co. reports 
for the first half of 1930 net deficit after 
charges of $2,543,104, against deficit of 
$2,499,159 for the first six months of 
1929. The company’s income account 
for the six months ended June 30 com- 
pares as follows: 


1930 1929 1928 
Net loss... . $1,793,104 $1,520,861 *$105,297 
Depreciation. . 750,000 978,298 1,000,000 
2 2,543,104 2,499,159 894,703 
Previous sur- aeaeD 
plus. . 9,684,970 13,913,161 16,175,425 
Total surplus 7,141,866 11,414,002 15,280,722 
& *Profit.. 
Current assets on June 30, 1930, 
totaled $58,296,366, current liabilities 


$2,138,501, and working capital $56,- 
157,865. This compares with working 
capital of $58,456,053 on Dec. 31, 1929. 

Compared with the statement as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, there was a reduction in 
accounts receivable of $6,025,995, an 
increase in cash of $6,677,768 and a 
reduction in inventory of $1,880,038. 
Plants are listed at $49,491,690 as of 
June 30, 1930, against $50,626,388 the 
year previous. The trade and financial 
interests were expecting the American 
to show a loss for the first six months 
of 1930 but the amount reported was 
less than expected. The company’s 
stock advanced following the report. 
Inventory on June 30, 1929, was $46,- 
148,309 while on the same date this 
year it was $26,774,289, a favorable 
change according to market discussion. 


ARNOLD PRINT PROFITS 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., reports for the year ended June 
30, 1930, net profits after charges of 
$448,655, against $561,748 in the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1929, and $412,123 and 
$367,548 in the 1928 and 1927 calendar 
years respectively. Earnings for the 
vear ended June 30, 1930, after allowing 
for 7% dividends on $2,149,200 pre- 
ferred stocks, were equal to $2.98 per 
share on 100,000 no par common shares. 
As of June 30, 1930, current assets 
totaled $1,894,351 and current liabilities 
were $673,592, giving working capital 
of $1,220.759 against $1,147,670 at the 
end of 1929. 


PowprELL & ALEXANDER EARNINGS 


For the period Jan. 1 to July 3, 1930, 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., cotton 
goods, Danielson, Ballouville and Kil- 
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Light in weight, form- 
fitting, and easily laun- 
dered is this smart com- 
bination, knit from soft 
durene, the finest mer- 
cerized cotton yarn in 
the world. The stockings 

—dull-lustred, chiffon- 
weight, full fashioned — 
are durene-and-silk. 


Durene socks and golf 
stockings for men are 
soft and comfortable. 
This finest mercerized 
cotton looks like new 
after every laundering. 


A: Magnified section B: 
of durene fabric in 
small boy’s union suit. 





manufacturers find 
ready acceptance 
for smart new 


DURENE 


garments wo viv 


77 
With careful attention to styling, fit, and con- 
struction details, enterprising manufacturers have brought out special new durene 
numbers that are finding a ready market. Store buyers see in this smart, durable durene 
merchandise attractive values that appeal to customers on a real quality basis, for durene 
is the finest mercerized cotton yarn that leaders of the industry know how to produce. 
Thousands of shoppers throughout the country are learning about durene, through 
advertising in Good Housekeeping, Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, and Butterick Quarterly 
... Label or stamp your durene goods with the durene name, in order to get the benefit 


of this advertising and general sales promotion. Write for information about the Durene 
Special Licensing Plan. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Quality begins with the yarn 


MEMBERS 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO. 
Mount Holly, N. C. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAMPTON COMPANY 
Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Magnified section 
of mesh durene in the 
big boy’s union suit. 





The small boy's durene union suit is soft, fine, 
smooth-surfaced. The big boy’s union suit is mesh 
weave durene — porous, absorbent, comfortable. 
Both wear socks of durable durene and wool. 
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A word to retailers: Come to the modern 

showroom of the Durene Association, at 

250 Fifth Avenue, and see featured gar- 
ments in the new durene lines. 









lingley, Conn., reports net profits after 
taxes of $143,613, equal after dividends 
on the preferred stock to $2.25 per 
share on 55,788 no-par common shares 
outstanding. Earnings for the first half 
of 1929 amounted to $7.87 per share 
on 50,000 common shares. Sales in dol- 
lars for the period were under those 
of last year, but yardage was heavier, 
the difference being due to two factors. 
(1) lower prices for raw cotton, which 
prices the company passed along to 
customers and (2) building up of vol- 
ume to reduce inventories. Since the 
first of the year inventories have been 
reduced approximately $300,000, or 
from $1,718,765 at the end of 1929 to 
$1,425,464 as of July 3. Current assets 
on July 3 were $2,446,620 against cur- 


rent liabilities of $814,360, giving 
working capital of $1,632,260; at the 


close of 1929 working capital totaled 
$1,652,357. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON’S PROFIT 


The semi-annual report of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland and Covington, 
shows a net profit of $900,052.40 for the 
first six months of 1930 after provision 
for Federal income tax. This is an in- 
crease of $206,454.03 over the same 
period of 1929. In the statement to 
stockholders dated Aug. 22, H. S. 
Rivitz, president, says ‘““We feel that 
with our increased tonnage and eco- 
nomic development in our manufactur- 
ing process toward constantly lower 
costs, we will be able to meet market 
conditions and give a good account of 
our activities for the balance of the 
year.” 

The report comments on the success- 
ful meeting of the housing problem at 
Covington through erection of a dormi- 
tory for the girl workers and houses for 
the key men in plant operation. 

Industrial’s current assets as of June 
30, 1930, are placed at $7,793,544.80 and 
permanent assets at $7,582,086.13. Good 


will, patent rights, ete., are carried 
at $3,374,000,000. Current liabilities 


amount to $867,070.76 and total surplus 
$5,630,458.45. Merchandise inventories 
are placed at $1,927,761.84 and receiv- 
ables at $1,521,036.73. 


Boston Stock AvcTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
55 Associated Textile 35-364 ; 
3 Nashua, pfd. 100 66 2 
25 Pepperell 100 863 + 
41 Sagamore 100 53 ; 
124 Total 


ANOTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A decline of 56c. 
per share was recorded in the average 
bid price of 25 common stocks of south- 
ern cotton mills for the week ended 
Aug. 30 according to the weekly sum- 
mary furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co. 
The closing price for the group of 
stocks stood at 67.76 per share as com- 
pared with 68.32 for the previous week. 


Cotton Weaving 


Firmer Price Tendency 
Causes Buyer Activity 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE have been definite signs the 

last two weeks that the turn in cot- 
ton yarns is at hand both in regard to 
demand and prices. The latter are firmer 
and demand has broadened in_ the 
carded section materially, this being 
especially noticeable in weaving counts, 
there being only slight evidence of the 
trend from knitters although here too 
there is enough upon which to say that 
conditions have turned decidedly for the 
better. 

Manufacturers have come to the con- 
clusion that prices of both cotton and 
yarns have already touched their lows 
and acting upon this assumption a large 
volume of buying that had been held in 
abeyance for ‘this to materialize has 
come into the market. The two-week 
period ending the last of August was 
the best two weeks several houses here 
have enjoyed since January. Sales 
closed the latter half of August will 
make that a respectable month in com- 
parison with others so far this year. 
Indications this was coming were en- 
tirely lacking during the first two weeks 
of the month. 


FaLL Buyinc Has BEGuN 


Few are predicting any sort of a boom 
in yarn demand, but conservative opin- 
ion is that demand will broaden further 
and will continue on that basis for at 
least two months to give manufacturers 
who have all been out of the market, a 
chance to cover their fall and winter 
merchandise with yarns. This has not 
been done to date and the business placed 
in the last two weeks of August and 
during the present week gives evidence 
that this type buying has finally made 
itself apparent. 

Selling has been on the basis of 10c. 
cotton, according to sellers, and this 
may be accepted as being close to actual 
facts. It may certainly be said that 
present prices, even granting that spin- 
ners have covered at the low of cotton, 
will not leave a profit worth talking 
about, spinners’ margins being smaller 
than at any time this year. If demand 
continues to expand it is natural to as- 
sume they will take advantage of every 
opportunity to change this as far as 
may be possible. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN PRICES 


There has been little change in prices 
during the week, 10s cones being held at 
204c. to 21c., unchanged, while weaving 
counts are selling on 23c. basis for 
20s-2 warps, this being top, and 30s-2 
warps are quoted at 28c. and higher, 
sales recorded being slightly under this 
level. 

Weaving numbers are stronger than 
knitting, due to larger demand for the 
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Yarns Selling 


former and liquidation of large stocks 
of weaving counts. 


Oxtp CONTRACTS EXPIRING 


Old contracts which weavers had on 
spinners’ books have been well cleaned 
up and this gives manufacturers a freer 
hand in making new commitments. 
Weavers have placed business for im- 
mediate shipment and a fair number of 
contracts which call for delivery dur- 
ing the remaining months of this year. 
Several large knitters report booking 
more goods business and when their 
old contracts have been cleaned up they 
too will be in the market for the pur- 
chase of additional yarns. 

Improvement in carded weaving yarns 
has not been felt by combed spinners nor 
by mercerizers, both reporting condi- 
tions unchanged. Combed spinners and 
processors recently announced an im- 
portant reduction. They hoped this 
would change the situation, but it has 
not, and both are in need of specifica- 
tions on old contracts. Stocks of combed 
peeler are being kept in hand by most 
spinners but accumulations are reported 
to be held by processors. 


New YorK—There have been reports 
of better cotton yarn business in a few 
centers, but the majority maintain that 
actual trading has shown little change. 
Business has been an in-and-out propo- 
sition; there have been a few good days 
and then two or three very quiet ones. 
It is probable, however, that weekly 
aggregates have increased somewhat 
during the week. 

Dealers state that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get spinners to 
meet bids offered by buyers. Prices 
have not improved, but spinners are less 
inclined to meet market levels, which 
may be one of the signs of an upturn. 
More mills are curtailing every week 
which gives an added tone of strength 
to the market. 


Buyers Wait Crop REporT 


There is also a disposition among 
buyers to wait until after the issuance 
of the coming Government crop report. 
General sentiment seems to be that cot- 
ton will fluctuate around present levels 
for some time. As present yarn prices 
are based on about 9c. cotton, which is 
believed out of the question and now 
entails a loss on spinners, it is hoped 
that September demand will be strong 
enough to enable spinners to get a real 
margin over actual cotton costs. 

Demand from insulators has been 
more plentiful, although no rush of 
business has developed. Bids have been 
very low and practically all yarn has 
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OU may not know woolens from worsteds, short 
fibres from long, but you do know values in 


clothing when you wear them. 


Fabrics that wear well, dyes that hold their color, 
these are the things you appreciate in the clothing 


you buy. And these are the things you find in every 
vard of Ram’s Head Fabric. 


American Woolen Company 


Executive Offices, Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agency—American Woolen Company of New York 


Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 


RAMS HEAD FABRICS 


STYLES THAT SET THE STYLE 
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Addi- 


en wanted for spot shipment. 
tional interest has been shown by the 


arpet trade and fair-size quantities 


were moved for near-by delivery. 
ters have been more active, ordering 
lots of around 5,000 Ib. 


Knit- 


Spurt in Worsted Knitting Yarn 


Outerwear Mills Are Buying 


For Fall Merchandise 


PHILADELPHIA. 

XPANSION in sales of outerwear 

yarns into the most active trading 
for many months, has given the entire 
market a more confident tone. Sellers 
ire now holding for slightly higher 
prices, although sales have all been 
made at the old level. Weaving yarn 
spinners have not felt the effects 
of this improvement, but are confident 
that the next two weeks will witness 
the beginning of light-weight yarn con- 
tracting. 

Strengthening of the market and with- 
drawal of several bargain offers has 
come solely from increased sales, little 
attention being given this week to wools. 
Raw materials, however, are holding 
their own with a good outlook, and for 
this reason it is argued that yarn prices 
are as low as they will go during the fall 
period of buying. 

While improvement in sales of outer- 
wear counts has come from actual goods 
business in many cases, much of the buy- 
ing has been of a speculative nature. 
Knitters realize that many are three 
months late in placing orders this fall 
and there is at least the chance of suffi- 
cient business being placed in a short 
period of time to render prompt deliv- 
eries not easy to get in the most popular 
counts. 


OUTERWEAR YARNS LOWER 


Another indication that manufacturers 
are about ready to buy is seen in several 
large inquiries for single bathing-suit 
yarns for next years lines, these mills 
being willing to place business far in 
advance of large goods orders when 
they feel the bottom has been reached. 
Late last week the highest-priced spin- 
ners reduced quotations of 2-20s, 50s, 
irom their former price, $1.074 to the 
market level of their competitors, $1.05, 
and there are reports from numerous 
buyers that there is little difficulty in 
obtaining this count and grade at 25c. 
under that level. 

More manufacturers are ready to buy, 
but are unable to do so because they 
have not, they claim, received sufficient 
information what yarns will be required 
tor the new lines, They do not know 
whether to buy zephyr yarns or quar- 
ter blood stock. This doubt will be 
removed within the next few weeks and 
business placed. 

Men’s wear manufacturers are mark- 
ing time. Several leading mills in this 


section have just completed a most ac- 
tive run on heavy-weights, one plant 
days 


running nights and for three 


months. They used bulk of contracts 
with spinners and this indicates that 
they must start the light-weight season 
with a clean slate so far as their yarn 
contracts are concerned. 


MeEN’s WEAR YARNS QUIET 


There still is considerable fencing. 
Although men’s wear mills are not quite 
ready to place contracts, they are trying 
to locate spinners of mixes who will 
take lowest prices. There has been 
little gained from spinners to date. 
Indications are that spinners will hold 
firm at the $1.70 level for 2-30s, fine 
mixes. 

The season should be a good one ac- 
cording to manufacturers here although 
extremely competitive both for manu- 
facturers and for spinners; yet the latter 
do not believe that there will be the 
price-cutting that was apparent at the 
beginning of the heavy-weight season 
when the need of spinners for business 
and their pessimism concerning the 
future caused them to accept orders at 
less than cost. 


®Thrown Yarn Call 


Stresses Trams 


HROWN silk activity centers 

largely on demand from knitters; 
these factors are buying both trams and 
crepe and grenadine twist yarns, but 
there is no big-scale business being 
placed. Trams are in fair call for Sep- 
tember and October delivery, and prices 
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are considerably stronger. The recent 
weak prices brought some spring con- 
tracts, but this was a “bargain” proposi- 
tion and was restricted to a few mills. 
Hosiery manufacturers as a whole are 
limiting their yarn purchases to nearby 
months. Throwsters note improved tone 
among some of their outlets; demand 
from broadsilk mills, however, is not 
satisfactory. These mills are very hesi- 
tant about fall; thrown yarn dealers 
commented that the weavers were made 
more apprehensive by the recent failure 
of a large broadsilk unit, and also by the 
fact that fall broadsilk sales are behind 
normal. 

September outlook for thrown yarn is 
uncertain at the broadsilk end. Im- 
proved call for fabrics would bring an 
increase in confidence, and this may de- 
velop to some extent at the end of the 
month. The next two weeks are not 
expected to bring any marked change. 
Yarn stocks in throwing mills are mod- 
erate. 


* Increased Interest 
In Spun Silk Yarns 


PUN silk prices are steady and man- 

ufacturers are making numerous in- 
quiries which the mills believe will de- 
velop into actual orders before the end 
of the month. These inquiries are from 
some of the large broadsilk houses, and 
the prospects of improved demand at 
this end are good. The expected orders 
represent substantial contracts for both 
winter and spring needs. There is a 
light, steady influx of orders for nearby 
shipment, but the real fall business has 
not yet developed. 

Spinners are hopeful that this month 
will mark a turning-point; winter and 
spring business at present is consider- 
ably behind what had been looked for. 
Some of the important mills have 
booked enough business to keep them 


Fall Outlook for Rayon 


September-October to 


Slow Pick-up, Trade View 


AYON yarns are in good call among 

cotton weavers and knitters and some 
rayon producers claim to be doing excel- 
lent business. These producers are sell- 
ing slightly under the market, which 
might explain their sales increase. 
However, any reports of exceptional 
business must be discounted, as none 
of the consuming industries is confident 
enough of fall prospects to buy freely, 
even when special price inducement is 
offered. Mills producing cotton-and- 
rayon fabrics in the popular-price class 
have enjoyed a good turnover and have 
been encouraged to steady buying of 
yarn; producers report a good call for 
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active for weeks, but the trade as a 
whole is in need of orders. 

Mark 

the 150s, particularly 150/40s. In a 


few numbers, the pressure is slightly 
above normal. 

August rayon sales were encouraging. 
The larger producers report an increase 
over July, but the turnover is still de- 
cidedly behind expectations. It is too 
early after Labor Day to get the Sep- 
tember reaction; there was some inquir- 
ing this week, but no notable change in 
sales. A little future business has been 
placed, none further ahead than early 
October. 

The trade view of the fall is as fol- 
lows: September will strengthen slightly 
about the fifteenth, and the third and 
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( NANS* seam. . . suiltless of mark 


» sO this new stocking is tree 


even trom the suspicion ot w rinkles. 





‘| he citadels of fan Mon have capitulated 
to the trit fitting sheerness sk the seam 
l $8 stocking ...as witness the recommen 


dation Ly Paris couturiers of this type tor 


Siving ‘a ‘finished’ etect to the costume. 





The “Gussetoe’’. .. the 
smooth, fitted joot... 
with no seam or ridge. 


And comfortable, of course ... for there 


is no seam in the foot or C sussetoe. 


‘This smart stocking without a seam is the 
product of the new Model IX machine. 


Kista hlieh e d 1505 


300 Broadway 


New Y ork, N.Y. 
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fourth weeks will mark a further moder- 


we firming. No sharp pick-up is ex- 
pected. Manufacturers are gradually 

ning confidence in October prospects, 
but are waiting for a definite sales in- 
crease before they cover ahead on re- 

ements. 

rice guarantees continue a topic of 
discussion among buyers, but this seems 
more of an excuse than a reason 
for not buying. Producers discount the 
importance of the guarantee issue, and 
consider this a closed question. <A 
few companies are understood to be 
offering guarantees sub rosa. As a 
whole the trade is inclined to support 
the attitude taken by the two companies 
which announced last week that they 
vould offer no such pledge. It seems 
plausible that the real reason for the 
let-up in future orders is lack of con- 
fidence in the market for finished prod- 
ucts, rather than actual need for a guar- 
; though some conservative manu- 
iacturers say they are still hesitant about 
the stability of yarn prices. 


ti re 


antee 


# Featureless Cotton 
Waste Market 


Boston, 
7. cotton waste market continues 
dull and featureless. Demand has 
proved slightly, but consumers still 
confine their purchases to nearby needs. 
Supply of peeler comber is becoming 
relatively scarce due to curtailed opera- 
ns in the New Bedford district, and 
rices for this class of waste are firm. 
\luch dealer business was reported 
threads, which continue the strongest 
ot in the market. In spinnable grades 
ler comber was steady at 94 to 95c., 
hile peeler strips were quoted around 
to 8$c. Other spinnable sorts were 
y dull. In threads, single spooler sold 
ound 8c., while for white slasher 7 to 
is asked. Bedding stocks remain 
gnant and dealers do not expect any 
tive demand for these materials for 
me time to come. 


¢ Rayon Waste 
Prices Firmer 


] AYON waste is stronger this week, 
both as regards actual sales and 
tential business. Dealers noted a 

‘urn for the better in buying tone, when 

nufacturers began some active in- 
uring. There is considerable call for 
ached thread (manufacturers’), and 
prices firmed up about a cent. Buy- 
are less disposed to demand con- 
sions, and appear to be in need of 

The waste trade believes that 
ptember will bring a steady strength- 
ng, and the first week offered some 

nfirmation of that belief. Sales since 

esday have not registered any big 
mp, but a continuation of the current 
idy call would find the market in a 
ly good position by the end of the 


sine ~ 
CKS. 


month. Demand will have to be sub- 
stantial to clear the current surplus. 
Rayon waste output is light, however, 
and once the accumulated stocks are 
cleared, manufacturers may find diffi- 
culty in getting the desired quantities of 
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high-grade waste to cover their needs. 

There was no real improvement at 
the converters’ end, though there too, 
the hope was expressed that the latter 
part of the month would bring improve- 
ment. 


Cotton Irregular After Rise 


Southern Holding a Sustaining Factor 
But Further Covering Awaits Report 


HE pre-holiday rally which carried 

the market up to 11.75 for Decem- 
ber contracts compared with 10.89, the 
low level of last month, was followed 
by reactions and more or less irregular 
fluctuations. This advance seemed to 
have eased the technical position of the 
market, but little hedging pressure de- 
veloped after the holidays and except 
for realizing or some scattered selling, 
there was comparatively little pressure 
against the market. Offerings, indeed, 
were absorbed on reactions of some 60 
or 75 points, with a renewal of covering 
on the declines. Otherwise the average 
trader seemed more inclined to await 
the effects of increasing receipts, or the 
showing of the Government crop report 
on conditions as of Sept. 1, than fo take 
any aggressive position on the immedi- 
ate market. 

The private reports which have so 
far appeared in advance of the Govern- 
ment statement, which is scheduled for 
publication on Sept. 8, have shown con- 
tinued differences of opinion as to the 
interpretation of condition figures. The 
first five of these reports covering the 
entire belt showed condition figures 
ranging from 52.5 to 56.0 and yield 
figures ranging from 13,740,000 to 
14,664,000 bales. One of the private 
authorities interpreted a condition of 
54.0 as pointing to a crop of 14,664,000 
bales, while another interpreted a con- 
dition of 56.0 as pointing to a crop of 
13,940,000 bales. These reports, con- 
sequently, have tended to emphasize the 
uncertainty of the Government report 
which will give a preliminary estimate 
on the total abandonment of acreage 
since July 1 as well as the reported con- 
dition of the crop and the indicated 
yield. In a general way, the private 
reports have pointed to some deteriora- 
tion in crop prospects during August. 
The Government report next Monday 
will compare with the Aug. 1 indication 
of 14,362,000 bales and with last year’s 
production of 14,828,000 bales of 500- 
pounds gross. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION’S FIGURES 


The figures of the International Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Associations on world 
mill consumption of cotton in running 
bales for the season of 1929-30, placed 
the total of all growths at 25,209,000 
bales compared with 25,882,000 the 
previous season. The consumption of 
American was 13,023,000 compared with 
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15,076,000 last year. Consumption of 
East Indian was .6,087,000 against 
5,178,000 the previous season; Egyptian 
937,060 against 989,000 and sundries 
5,162,000 against 4,639,000 the previous 
season. The greatest falling off in con- 
sumption for the season as shown by 
these figures was in American, while 
the greatest increase was in East Indian. 
The prospects are that there will be 
less competition of East Indian cotton 
this season. Indian is now below a 
parity with American for the first time 
in three years, according to the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service, while 
there have been some unfavorable in- 
dications as to the coming Indian crop. 
If East Indian should lose its gain of 
about 900,000 bales in 1929-30 as com- 
pared with 1928-29, and American 
should gain the same amount, it would 
bring the consumption of American lint 
for next season up to 13,923,000 bales, 
while added to that would probably be 
any gain in general mill activity as 
compared with the depression noted dur- 
ing the last half of last season. 

The volume of hedging here as com- 
pared with the increasing flow of cotton 
through the gins, has been regarded as 
indicating an unusually strong holding 
movement in the South. According to 
some of the reports reaching here, cur- 
rent receipts are being about equally 
divided between holding by individuals, 
deliveries to the cooperatives and sales 
in the open market. The latter have 
been readily absorbed for prompt ship- 
ment, apparently, as the basis has been 
generally steady to firm. Even if this 
proportion in the distribution of receipts 
continues, however, there will be a 
steady increase in the amount of cotton 
for sale as ginning progresses, and the 
supply of contracts is likely to be corre- 
spondingly increased by hedging oper- 
ations. Recent re»orts indicate that 
there will be no pegging of cotton prices 
this season by the cooperatives, but the 
latter are advancing very liberally on 
cotton delivered to them by their mem- 
bers, and this is taking a considerable 
proportion of the early cotton off the 
market. 

a 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 1—The cot- 
ton trade here is waiting for the next 
Government report, as it has waited for 
every previous report this season, with 
hopes that business will revive as soon 
as it is out of the way. Much of this 
hope is predicated on the idea that the 
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The Wildman Body Machine produces 
Rayon Body Material that is right. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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‘t estimate will show a reduction of 
least half a million bales and on the 
lief that Government confirmation of 
ir ideas as to the size of the crop 
uld stimulate mill interest. Hope is 
‘ouraged by reports from New Eng- 
nd centers of more inquiry for pre- 
um staples and of fairly good demand 
in foreign markets for American cotton, 
though actual business appears to have 
been small. Southern mill centers re- 
rt very limited demand and that al- 
st entirely hand-to-mouth. 
There is a little better feeling as to 
ability of the market to absorb 
hedges since the Farm Board announce- 
ent that cooperatives have been 
authorized to loan, at present price 
els, 90% of the market value of { in. 


cotton. The Farm Board loan plan is 
regarded as constructive, but there are 
persistent rumors that cooperatives are 
getting comparatively little cotton under 
it, for the reason that creditors of the 
cotton grower are standing in the way. 
Claims are being made that a holding 
movement is on foot; not enough new 
cotton is moving in this territory to 
test the accuracy of the claim. Certain 
it is, however, it is quite as difficult to 
sell as it is to buy cotton. As a matter 
of fact buyers seem more interested in 
old crop than in new crop cotton. Their 
interest centers on middling and better 
% to 1 in., although inquiry for longer 
lengths’ in the same grades may have 
improved a little, particularly for strict 
middling 11% and 14 in. staples. 


Raw Wool Activities Gain 


Larger Forward Buying 


And Increased Interest in Substitutes 


Boston. 
TT*HE wool market continues very 
steady, with larger business in sight 
firm to higher prices. Wools are 
ving at full market prices, with no 
‘oncessions. Current demand is largely 
or fine domestic wools, with a certain 
mount of buying interest in medium 
vrades. A considerable amount of wool 
has been sold in recent weeks, with 
ilues well sustained. Much confidence 
expressed by some that prices will 
lvance. There seems to be improve- 
ent in all lines and some see a better 
ndition in the goods market. The 
oadened field of demand, with scoured 
‘ols wanted as well as grease wools, is 
couraging to dealers. The improve- 
ent in woolen wools is maintained al- 
hough there is room for considerable 
<pansion. Pulled wools are firm in the 
est eastern grades, but western pulled 
ools are slow. 
he bulk of the wool sold is western 
wn, largely of 64s and finer qualities. 
xas 12-months wools are active at 
/3 to 75c. clean basis; territory original 
« lines at 70 to 73c. Graded territory 
ols are quiet with quotations firm. A 
onger undertone is apparent on wools 
itable for the woolen trade due to 
reased inquiries and fairly large sales 
secured wool. The bulk of the busi- 
ss was on scoured fine California and 
and B grades of pulled wools. 
(he market is rapidly resuming nor- 
iley and the tendency to consider only 
: purchase of stock that will be needed 
once is going into the discard with 
growing conviction that wool bought 
lay will show a substantial enhance- 
ent in value within the next 60 or 90 
Some of the dealers, among the 
rger factors in the market, have sold 
ibstantial quantities, one house stating 
it more wool had moved than was 
«pected. Accompanying this steady 
ovement in worsted wools, buying of 


vs. 





woolen wools has likewise increased. 

Opinion that the present is a favorable 
time to buy substitute materials is de- 
veloping. It is felt that values will ap- 
preciate within a few months along with 
a possible upturn in general business 
and that it is better economy to cover 
for future needs before such an advance 
takes place. Undoubtedly this  senti- 
ment accounts largely for the increased 
number of inquiries for sample lots of 
reworked wool, although actual pur- 
chasing has not been in large volume. 
Inquiries involve heavier weights of 
material, which fact is regarded as a 
forerunner of purchases of larger lots 
than have been made in the recent past. 

Stocks have been moving at about the 
same prices as previously, with a tend- 
ency toward firmness. Values are so 
low that there seems hardly any likeli- 
hood of further declines. Values appear 
solid, with the trend upward, if anything. 
With the wool market in a firm position, 
it is felt that reworked wool will hold 
likewise. Some manufacturers have had 
more inquiry for reworked wool, espe- 
cially from mills that are making up 
sample orders. This interest covers all 
the sorts, fine, medium and coarse. It 
is pointed out, however, that although a 
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woolen mill may be reported as operat- 
ing on night and day shifts, the extra- 
time running is usually due to hurry 
orders and not to a large total volume 
of business. 


More INTEREST IN Woot WASTE 


There is more interest in sizeable 
quantities of wool waste. Demand for 
material for women’s fabrics is noted, 
but the call for wool waste to be used 
in men’s goods is negligible. Laps and 
spinners, in the fine colored grades, are 
moving in somewhat larger volume, as 
well as fine and medium colored threads. 
There is also demand for coarse card 
waste. There is a greater strength in 
thread waste and a scarcity of supplies 
of better qualities. Laps show more 
firmness, with a certain amount of de- 
mand for choice fine white quality. 
Values of mohair waste continue steady, 
with limited supplies on hand. It is gen- 
erally understood that mill inventories 
are small, and that eventually orders 
must be placed for material to be used 
in fabric manufacturing. There is not 
a large amount of wool waste in the 
hands of dealers, and values are well 
sustained. Interest in scoured wool con- 
tinues and it is argued that considerable 
waste will be wanted for use with the 
wool. 

CAPE AND AUSTRALIAN NOILS SELL 

The general situation in noils seems 
to be improving, although hand-to- 
mouth buying is the rule. The foreign 
noil situation is still more or less of a 
problem, with difference of opinion on 
prices the chief obstacle in the way of 
sales. A sale which was pending on fine 
Cape and Australian noils has, however, 
been consummated, the matter of price, 
the deterring factor, having been ad- 
justed. The seller could have moved a 
larger quantity, had it been available. 
Demand, such as it is, continues largely 
for the fine grade, with half-bloods mov- 
ing to a certain extent, and other grades 
in somewhat smaller volume. Fine and 
half-bloods have moved at full market 
prices. French noils are in some de- 
mand at firm values, selling at 52 to 


53c. Bradford noils have been inactive, 
but are quotable at 52 to 53c. Choice 
fine Australian and Cape noils are 


quoted at 58 to 62c. 


Raw Silk Firming Up 


Numerous Inquiries Aid 
Tone—Tighten Weavers’ Credit 


ew silk is moving slowly to a firmer 
position. Prices advanced 2 to 6c. 
this week on the Exchange, and the un- 
dertone was stronger. No real signs of 
the expected fall improvement may be 
looked for before the end of the month, 
but meanwhile importers are encouraged 
by the steadiness of the market. The 
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last week of August was quiet, as usual, 
with a pick-up in inquiries just before 
Labor Day. This interest increased 


when business was resumed on Tuesday, 
and weavers did much pricing this week. 
There was little real buying; orders— 
especially from the broadsilk trade— 
and for nearby delivery; 


were light 
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Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 





What do you know about Reinforced Selvedge and 
Shadow Clock attachments? Do you know that they will 
improve the sales of your hosiery ? Do you know that we 
can supply these attachments for any Reading Machine 
immediately and install them in a few days’ time? Are 
ps ee . we ee . 3 et 
you aware that “Reading” and only “Reading” can give 
you this valuable service? 


All the parts and motions for these important attach- 
ments are illustrated and described in the new thirty- 
page supplement to the Reading Parts Catalog. Have 
you received your copy? If not, send for it today and 
keep yourself informed on the latest mechanical devel- 
opments in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. You are 
entitled to and should receive this kind cf service from 
your equipment manufacturer. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 
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emphasis on price lessened somewhat, 


1 


but buying still is far from confident. 
BroapsiLK Mitts’ CreDIT 


lhe situation of the broadsilk mills 
is causing some concern to importers 
and raw silk firms are tightening up on 
credit. The failure of a leading broad- 
silk unit was partially responsible, but 
this is regarded merely as a manifesta- 
tion of the condition of the fabric trade. 
One foremost importer said his firm was 
fcllowing a policy of caution, as regards 
sales to weavers; he shared the view 
expressed by other importers that the 
broadsilk mills will suffer heavy losses 
before the end of the season. Numerous 
bought for fall during the 
spring months when raw silk was on 
the way down. ‘The continued decline 
hit these firms hard, as now they are 
obliged to use these expensive stocks in 
manufacture of fabrics that will com- 
pete with that of mills which bought 
more recently when silk was cheaper. 
(he weakness of course, applies only to 
a moderate part of the broadsilk indus- 
try; the more conservative mills were 
not caught in the silk decline and there- 


weavers 


fore are now in a Satisfactory position. 

Raw silk importers say their broadsilk 
outlets will not buy until fabric demand 
strengthens. These mills are carrying 
a very light inventory of raw stocks 
at present and the situation facing the 
firms which have heavy stocks that were 
beught too early, is not such as to 
encourage the other weavers to active 
purchasing. 

Knitters are in the market for small 
quantities of raw silk; inquiries are be- 
ing received from hosiery mills, but all 
buying is light. Hosiery mills have 
abandoned their time-honored practice 
of advance coverage, due partly to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the hosiery 
market and partly to the uncertain out- 
look of silk prices. 


On THE EXCHANGE 


The four-day week was quiet, with 
little substantial turnover at any end. 
Prices opened easy, but promptly firmed 
and held steady, with a slight advance. 
Tuesday brought a firming of futures 
and there were signs that next week 
would be more active. 


(ood Call for Sweaters 


V-Neck and Collar Types 


Both in Active Demand 


SWEATER activity continues to take 
J precedence over 1931  bathing-suit 
movement, so far as sales are concerned. 
Outerwear knitters have now practically 
completed their showings of the new 
hathing-suit lines; contracts at this end 

still of the “feeler” type; no sub- 
tantial business is looked for for 
nother couple of weeks. Medium- 

veight sweaters recorded a steady im- 

ovement, both before and after Labor 

Day week-end. The last week of 

\ugust was better than the trade had 

xpected, and this week opened firm. 

Orders cover all the principal models; 
here is a good demand for rip-stitch 

eaters; both V-neck and collar types 
women’s jerseys are sought. Deliv- 
es on sweaters have been behind for 
but increased output by 
lls is improving the situation at that 
d; several important Worth Street 
vents now are promising spot. ship- 
ut. The coat lines are selling at list, 
th little price-cutting being done. 
mand for both shakers and staples is 
<ht. Staple winter-weights sales are 
cidedly behind normal this year, and 
~ unlikely that even a high-pressure 
at the last minute will redeem the 
tuation. 

‘ills are offering some new models 

men’s and boys’ crickets; these are 

in the sampling stage. Mill men 

k for a good call for fancy sweater 
through September; stocks are 
rger than they were two weeks ago, 
it demand is too steady to allow of any 

umulation. 


le weeks, 


The first 1931 business on bathing- 
suits stresses bright shades in women’s 
models. Suits made to retail at $2.95 
are moving fairly well, and prices are 
steady. Mill men complain that buyers 
are fighting for concessions on popular 
price suits; plains especially are weak in 
this respect; sales executives 
stantly confronted with the claim that 
other mills are offering parallel mer- 
chandise at a lower figure. 


are cCon- 
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® Winter Underwear 
Shipments Backward 


EAVYWEIGHT — underwear is 

moving actively, and buyers have 
difficulty in getting certain preferred 
lines. Stocks in mills are low, thanks 
to pre-season curtailment, and some of 
the large mills require two weeks for 
all deliveries. The beginning of Septem- 
ber brought a livelier interest, though 
sales did not jump perceptibly. The 
steady demand has encouraged knitters, 
however, and their prospects now are 
better than some had anticipated a few 
weeks ago. The trade is waiting for 
a cool spell to bring a real spurt in 
buying. 

The 1931 rayon underwear lines are 
opening at reductions in line with rayon 
yarn cut; buyers are placing little busi- 
ness, preferring to wait until all lines 
have been shown. Very few mills have 
opened their 1931 lightweight cotton 
underwear lines as yet; most of these 
lines probably will open the middle of 
next week. 

The general view of mill men regard- 
ing prices of both lightweights and 
heavyweights is that quotations are at 
the bottom, and that any change will 
be upward. However, no quick firming 
is anticipated. The policy of cautious 
production now being followed by most 
nulls promises to put the producers in 
a stronger position toward the end of 
the season. This is already helping the 
heavies, and it should help 1931 light- 
weights toward the end of the year. .A 
disproportionate increase in output of 
lightweights, however, would upset this 
outlook. The mills would unquestion- 
ably be in a stronger position, if light- 
weight production were be very 
carefully restrained, pending the devel- 
opment of the season. 


to 


Hosiery Outlook Better 


September Brings Increased 
Confidence—Demand Stronger 


EPTEMBER brings increased confi 

dence to the hosiery market, and at 
the half-hose end there is a noticeable 
strengthening of demand. Men’s fancies 
sold comparatively well in the pre- 
holiday days, considering that the last 
week of August is traditionally quiet. 
Tuesday opened steady, and the outlook 
for the higher-priced half-hose now 
better than it has been for 
Orders are coming in steadily, and there 
is less stress on price. The market con- 
tinues weak so far as half-hose retailing 
at 25c. or less is concerned, but the lines 
made to retail at 50c. and upward are 


is 


weeks. 


firm. Mill men note a decided let-up in 
the amount of distress merchandise 
available; and considering that, first, 


jobber and store stocks are low, and 
second, mills have curtailed output, the 
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prospects for spirited buying toward the 
end of this month are good. However, 
the situation is far from satisfactory. 
Half-hose mills should now be selling for 
January delivery, and none of this busi- 
ness has been placed. There is no real 
price level in popular-priced goods. In 
cotton and rayon half-hose, the numbers 
retailing at 25c. are very weak. Mills 
cut prices of rayon hose in accord with 
yarn reduction, but buyers demand fur- 
ther reductions. 


PROSPECTS IMPROVE 


The status of 50c. lines frequently 
serves as a barometer, and the growing 
strength at that end promises well for 
late-September business. Orders now 
are mostly spot. Buyers are indifferent 
regarding winter requirements, though 
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R«Aoy salable anklets.styles can be profitably pro- 
duced on the new Banner 12 step machines—21% inch 
cylinder and larger. 

Recent Banner 12 step innovations give unusual facility 
of production. In this machine single stitch patterning is 
brought to perfection. The Collapsible Drum System of 
Control with single-can adjustment reduces time of chang- 
ing patterns to a minimum. Patterning capacity is exceeded 
only by the Banner Jacquard machine. 

Round out your line with anklet numbers—most profit- 
ably knit on Banner 12 Step Machines. The 12 step attach- 


ment can be applied to all Banner models. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
93 WORTH STREET . . . NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH POINT CHATTANOOGA 
215 So. Broad Street Commercial Bank Building James Building 
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they were making some future inquiries 
this week. 

demand for women’s goods was spotty 
last week, but Tuesday brought in- 
creased interest, and a fair amount of 
business at satisfactory prices was 
placed this week. Mills do not look for 
a real strengthening before Sept. 15. 
Rayon full-fashioned is moving steadily, 


Additional Interest in Cottons 


Late August Business 
Best in Several Months 


‘Byselinw goods business during the 
Alast two weeks of August was pro- 
nounced the best that the market has 
experienced for six months. Com- 
mission houses were almost unanimous 
in this statement and several expressed 
eratification that sales were broader 
and the improvement spread over many 
types of goods. 

Increased trading was registered in 
finished goods and notable increases 
were cited in percales, broadcloths and 
tickings. There is still much to be de- 
sired from the profit standpoint, but 
sellers are heartened by the pronounced 
buying disposition, a condition that has 
been lacking for several weeks. 

Gray goods prices strengthened con- 

derably and immediately after the 

oliday there were reports that large- 
ize print cloth bids were turned down. 
lhuyers were trying to purchase 
64x60s/5.35s at the previous price of 
slc., but mills were holding at 54c. 

Sheetings were quiet with buyers 

ling for small lots and paying current 


rices without undue bargaining. Cer- 
n specialty constructions were stated 
be more active than the staple 


descriptions, 

Sellers are cautious about expressing 
1) optimistic an attitude about future 
usiness, but there has been an ap- 
reciable betterment of sentiment 
roughout the market. 

l'rading since Labor Day has been at 
somewhat easier pace when compared 
vith late August. Merchants are still 
moving cautiously and want consider- 
ible assurance before they will place 
commitments. There is also the dis- 
position to wait until after the publica- 
tion of the coming Government crop re- 
port. The action of the staple is still an 
important factor even though various 
signs are construed by some as pointing 
) an upturn in general business in the 
not too distant future. 


Spot Demand in 
Wool Goods 


UDGING by present indications in 
the wool goods market, spring lines 
vill not be opened until after Sept. 15. 
‘lothing manufacturers are still busy 
completing deliveries of fall merchan- 






with all orders light and for spot de- 1 
livery. The low-luster hosiery “boom” 
is gradually waning, and the trade is 
modifying its views regarding this line. , 
Consumer response is still strong enough 

to indicate that the crepe and grenadine , 
lines have possibilities, but it is clear 
that this is not going to be any over- 
night skyrocket proposition. 


« 
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fairly good prices. 





l 





contracts either in men’s or 

wear. A wide variety of 
abrics were purchased and several mills 
of stock accumulations at 
Goods for imme- 
liate shipment are not too plentiful, due 
o the mill policy of producing for 


uture 
vomen’s 


lisposed 


stock only, and mills were generally 
able to secure a reasonable price. 


The majority of men’s wear houses 


are busy whipping spring lines into 
shape and working with clothiers on 
special orders and confined styles. 


It 


was stated that a few mills are showing 
preliminary spring lines at value and 
will name prices around the middle of 


the month. 
ing in these lines which would indicate 
that the fall trend will be carried over 
into the spring. 


dise and are not in the mood to look 
over new lines at present. No doubt 
the consistently early operators will be 
looking for goods soon, but no volume 


buying is expected until well into 
October 
Pre-holiday business was _ confined 


principally to spot orders and this same 
trend carried into the current week. 
Buyers showed no disposition to place 


Plain effects are outstand- 


Light weight dress fabrics were pur- 


chased in a good way, with practically 
all orders calling for immediate de- 
livery. 


Coatings became less active, 
although certain centers told of a sub- 
stantial business in crepe and _ tricot 
broadcloths. 


Cantons Dominate Silks 


Other Broadsilk Fabrics 
Slow, But Outlook Impr 


HE broadsilk market entered Sep- 

tember hesitant but hopeful. August 
sales were better than expected, and, 
though prices could have been firmer, 
weavers are not complaining. Like 
other divisions of the industry, broadsilk 
mills look to September to register an 
important pick-up. The first week was 
encouraging; both cutters and retailers 
showed more interest. Orders continue 
light and spotty, but there is much in 
quiring and indications are that once the 
normal improvement shows itself in the 
stores, the manufacturers will increase 
their output and buy more freely. 


Stitt Buyinc CANTONS 


Plain canton crepes are now in their 
fourth week of active call at the retail 
end. Current demand includes a wider 
range of colors; the preferred shades 
are browns, cricket greens, black, wine 
and two shades of navy blue. Some 
good-sized orders in browns and greens 
were placed just prior to Labor Day, 
and indications this week were that buy- 
ing would increase. Retailers are afraid 
to purchase more than actual needs, but 
they talk confidently of end-September 


™" 
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oves 


prospects, and 
hesitant then. 


probably will be less 


Cutters Axtso HESITANT 


Cutters are buying canton crepes and 
crepe-back satins, the latter chiefly in 
pastel shades. All orders are small and 
for early delivery. Weavers complain 
that they cannot get anything more than 
insignificant ‘‘feeler’’ contracts. Demand 
for staples centers on flat crepes, which 
are in good call among manufacturers 
of evening gowns; black is the dominant 
color. There is considerable interest in 
certain sheers, especially georgettes; 
georgettes are selling steadily though 
lightly for formal winter wear. 


Future Burlaps Drop 
After Crop Forecast 


The final Government forecast of 
11,231,000 bales for the 1930-1931 jute 
crop caused a decline of $1 to $2 a bale 
in future shipments from Calcutta. The 
decline in futures had little or no effect 
on the spot market here. Spots and 
afloats were held at firm prices although 
at times goods were available 5 points 
under the market. Lightweights were 
steadier than heavyweights. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
arrival were 4.65c.; September ship- 
ment, 4.60c.; October-December, 4.65c. : 
January-March, 4.70c. The 104 oz. 40s 
for spot, two weeks arrival and Sep- 
tember shipment were 6.00c.; October- 
December, 6.05c. ; January-March, 6.10c. 
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Sept. 3 Aug.27 Sent. 4 
1929 
rRINT CLOTHS 
27 , 64x60, 7.60 4 4c. 5} 2s! 
38 n., 64x60, 5. 35 ) D4 c 7 fit 
39 , 68x72, 4.75 51-6 Ste. 8;--8. 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 6 6h Qi, 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 7h 7k 7e 10-104 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
30 26x60, 4.00 6\« 6\e Bic 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 73-7 ic 7ic 10\« 
37-11 48x48, 4.00 DiC 5ic 85-8ic 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
363-in., 72x80, 4.70 6c 6c 9-9} 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 oc 4} -5e. 7i-7ik« 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37 7 Be 8 e 10ic 
Denims, 2. 20 I2}c I2}c 17 « 
Pickings, 8 oz 173-17jc. 173-1I7ie. 22-23ke 
Standard pr 8 c. 8 c. 94c 
I ter taple ging- 
hams, 27-11 10 c. 10 c. 10 c¢ 
—_— 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler « er 9 91 
Peeler str 8 8 
Hak. CO er 8 8 
Choice willowed f 4} 5} 
C} ‘ ved | r 3 4} 
S r 11 11 
I I 2 3 
W 8 8 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
(I } re 
( i For Wee Cl d N 
28 H Low sep 3 Chge 
. 11.53 11.53 11.14 11.24 29 
( 11.65 1.65 11.23 11.34 3] 
N | 72 11.72 11.30 11.42 30 
ye 7 11.78 11.35 11.47 3] 
| R90 11 89 11.42 11.54 35 i 5 ls eneeetAs , 
s 75 11-75 11:32 1146 29 Grade Sti Middling sine een 
M 11.84 11.89 41.41 11.55 29 | Is 12. 50-12. 80¢ 
\ 11.92 11.92 11.50 11.62 30 | ‘| 3/16 14. 50-14. 75¢ 
Ma 12.01 12.05 141.57 11.70 3) | Ua-in 19.75-20.25¢ 
12.08 12.17 11.66 11.78 30 : 
12.46: 92:36 20,75 19.8% 30 CURRENT SALES 
For Prev Week 
Week Year Before 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEE! Memphis total : 3 346 2.848 2.738 
liddl F.o.b. included in tota 3,345 2,832 2,714 
- 10 market 103,468 74,319 81,866 
New Ne I eT- 
Yor (rlea ol MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
Friday, Aug. 29 11.40 10.80 6.64 For Last Year 
Saturday, Aug. 30 Holiday Week Year Before | 
M lay, Sept = Hl a we 41 Net receipts g 526 596 349 
Sar reed dea th Sos ; > Gross receipts... 4,719 3,565 4,773 
Wednesday, Sept. 3 11.40 10. 80 6.42 | Total since Aug. 1, net 31052 3,235 3/308 
Phursday, Sept. 4. 11.45 10.93 6.50 | Shipments 9.696 5,254 7,857 | 
Potalsince Aug. | 41,640 32,310 41,854 | 
Votal stocl 129,910 37,262 60,520 | 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS | Decrease for week 4,947 7,687 3,084 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Stocks Memphis factors 27,043 3,828 
Lug Sep Phis Last Decrease for week 2,546 
Marke 7 3 Sal W eel Year 
11.35 11.00 2,482 202,322 97,090 
Jew Orleans 11.18 10.89 16.760 311.500 60,919 
\l le ‘ 10.65 10.35 4,719 15.307 16,843 
SA ni 10.84 10.52 12,833 152,650 »7,580 
ol 11.63 41.29 117 42,574 18,401 | 
v Yor 11.70 11.40 400 237,212 103,525 
ista 10.69 10.38 2,433 61,330 40,014 
\I phis 10.40 10.10 2,134 127,924 37,098 
Louis 10.50 10.10 6,808 5.926 
Hloustor 13.39 11.00 41,681 638,971 163,155 
Dallas 10.70 10.40 52,031 10.511 1.672 


OUO 


TATIONS 


it close of business, Sept. 3. 1930 


Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





Do 


uble C 


Cotton Yarn 


(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 


CARDED (Average Quality 


irded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 
4s to 8 $0.20 — .20} 20s » «2-90. 224—.23. 
10s 2p = 201 24s . a Se 
12s 21 one 26s . .26—- .26} 
14s 21 22 30s . 28 
26s 22 . 22} 40s ex.qual.. .40 41 

PWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 

8s-2 $0. 20! 21 26s-2 $0.26}-— .27 
10s-2 214 30s-2 , 28 
12s-2 .22 36s-2 . .34-— .35 
14s-2 22 40s-2 — sa 
16s-2 . 22} 23 40s-2 hi. blk. .39 .40 
20s-2 . 23 50s-2 : .45 
24s-2 2 . 26 60s-2 oe .54 

SINGLE WARP 
10s $0.21 24s ‘ $0.25} 
12s. 21} 26s ‘ . 26} 
14s 22 30s : - ,27} 
16s 22 40s ex. qual - .41 
20s ae 
TWO-PLY WARPS 

8s-2 . $0.21 215 24s-2 $0.25} 26 
10s-2 .213- .22 26s-2 . -264-— .27 
1 2s-2 oan 22} 30s-2 ; - .28 
14s-2 22 40s-2ordin.. .36 — .36} 
162-s 22 aoe 50s-2 ; - .46 
20s-2 22 ae 60s-2 ; .54 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 18-19; white, 


10 


20-20}; waste 16}-17 


HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun 


$0. 20} 22s $0.243— .25 
20}-— .21 24s . oa . 26 
21 21 26s .26}-— .27 
21 22 30s tying 28 
22 22 30s reg ee 
22 23 30s ex. qual 313 
23 23 40- .36 








COMBED PEELER (Average Qual ty 


TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 


20s-2 .$0.353- .36 60s-2 . $0.55) 56 
30s-2 .40};-— .41 70s-2 : ae 66 
36s-2 . ee 80s-2 s a oe 


40s-2....... .434- .44} 90s-2....... .92 — .95 
50s-2....... .48}- .49} 100s-2....... 1.15--1.18 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 


20s-2...... $0. 36 a7 60s-2 $0.56 - .57 
30s-2....... .41 .42 70s-2 » are 67 
36s-2 tos = 33 80s-2.. ».afth~ 78 
40s-2....... .44-— .45 90s-2 . .97 -1.00 
PNB ain eenn eee .50 100s-2...... 1.20 -1.25 
SINGLES 
12s .-$0.293-— .30} ae $0.39}- .40 
14s ia . 30 EES -413- .42 
16s oes 2 DO-— 31 ee -42}- .43 
As cewas canoe Coen Ro wines .48 — .49 
EOsians: 2a cae Cs vd aes ~544- .55 
| BER ccces oem 239 PRS ox -64 — .65 
Bs c4aek .37 -— .38 ina or .77 -— .78 


ie ae $0.52 .53 DE. 3k ows $1.31 1.33 
DENCE: sss sos 54 5oe PAs 6 aes 1.61 1.63 
Te .57 a ee 2.01 2.04 
40s-2....... . 60 . 61 Bec spelen are 
BRR ca 6s <'a .62 . 64 Ee - ,80 
SOBs ovis eie .64—- .66 50s........ « = .69 
es ina ces 72 .74 re - .90 
| es 86 RG Gs acwh 1.05 
DORH2. oc eee .96 1.01 BO cas dare ae 1.25 





Cotton Prices and Statistics 


BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday, Saturday, 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 
markets average 10.60 10.31 
mph 10.10 9.95 
PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


AVERAGE PRICE SEPTEMBER SHIPMENT 


ee 


Basis or 
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HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F. o. b. New England 


Middling St. Middling 
133-14le. 14)-14he 
14)-14ic. 15 —I5he. 
16 l7 ¢ 17 18 ec. 
22 -23 « 24 -25 « 


1 New York, New December, 11. 39%e¢ 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


M.F eee 2.057 1.00F 1.007 1.007 0.867 
oe MS. BES. 0 0 . 907 857 . 907 . 887 701 
1G.M ate 757 a5" ep 757 524 
i1S.M . 507 507 507 . 507 33 
| S.L.M ee 75* 657 .65* 45" 7\* 
| L. M . 4.75% 1.75% 1.50% 2.00* 1.73* 

S.G. O.**, . 3.00* 2.75* 2.50* 3.25* 2.88* 

ESP cceaccas. Be” Qe 2.50% 3.25* 3.90* 
| YELLOW TINGED 

G.M 0.50* 0.25* 0.50* 0.50* 0.58* 

S.M 1.00* 75* 1.00* 1.00* 1.05% 

M.** ; 1.75" 1.25% 1.50* 1.50* 1.687 
1S.L.M... 2.50% 1.75% 2.25* 2.25¢ 2.40° 
| L. M.** ‘ 3.50* 2.25* 3.00* 3.00* 3.30 
YELLOW STAINED 
|} G.M iso hace 1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.58" 

S. M.**....... 2.25% 2.50% 2.50* 2.50#° 2.40% 

Bt iw ceawices 3.00* 3.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.23 





BLUE STAINED 


! i 1.75 50? §.75* 1.75% 1.96" 
S. M.* o.22* 2.29% 2.75% 2.75% 2.50° 
M.** 200° 2.95" 3.75* 3.75" 3." 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
*OfF Middling 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Alexandria Exchange, Sept. 3 Change 
November Sak 18.99 1.18 
October uppers : 13.03 0.4! 


SEPT.-OCT. SHIPMENT ec. i. f. BOSTON 


(Tariff not included (Prices Nominal 
Fully good fair Sak 21.80 
Fully good fair to good Uppers . 6.9 


(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 





KS 








Wool 


HIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


(IN GREASE) 








VIRGINIA 





Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





BMG aia tey yes sae a RiP alae oon $0.923-$0.95 
' $0.31 -$0.314 2 blood ee ee ence erry are 1.02}- 1.05 
: 23 24 } blood 30 31 | 2-26s, 44s 1.10 - 1.123 
: 29 30 2-28s, 46s.... Ree : ; 1.15 — 1.17) 
2-30s, 48s sihrcbces | eae 
rEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-32s, 50s ; ae ; 1.25 = 1.2% 
ia (CLEAN BASIS Sing s 5c. less than above) 
2 months $0.73 -$0.75 2-36s, 58s $1.35 -$1.40 
Northern .65 . 68 | 2-40s, 60s 1.45 — 1.473 
se ha io ah as a 2-40s, 64s 1.50 — 1.52} 
LED—EASTERN (GLEAN BASI SME rte eh <bean hn ay Antes pag teas 
$0.77 -$0.80 B-Super.. . $0.55 —$0.60 2-60s, 70s ye ae 
= ) 68 C-Super ~50 55 
NTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING | ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
56 LEAN BASIS) | 2-20s, 44s in oil ; $0 
77 - 2-20s, 48sin oil...... 1.99 1.02 
6¢ s $( 0 » 4081 wees -02 
78 S Oe Oy | acta, Meinl. 1.05 
95 : oe 2. 72 2-208, 56s in oil 1.15 
18 : a 69 63 2- 20s, 60s in ol 1.30 
57 60 2-20s, 64s in oil eseeececs 1.35 1.303 
Pet, WUE URE. os s0 cee s-eue ees 1.15 — 1.17} 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC I-15s, 48s dved.... 1.173- 4.20 
sai $0.38 $0.40 | !-15s, 50s dyed.. 1.20 — 1.224 
B g x 3 -29 (Oil yarns 17}c. less 
57 MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND FRENCH SYSTEM 
67 Purke r, average . $0.28 —$0.30 . 
78 Cape firsts Sead 28 30 SERN Ses anak charac gw eee ein $1.20 -$1. 223 
00 a ae as oe IS fori a iin d 5:5 0a bik Sole oe whee 1.25 — 1.273 
a5 FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-18s, 64s, Dyed. 1.524— 1.55 
= CLEAN BASIS IN BOND NMR rosie pa wciciot 04 sieRidew ae 1.273- 1.30 
4 a] SoS OU, WAED. cok ice nce scn 1.40 - 1.42) 
" - 1-30s, 64s, Warp 1.42:- 1.45 
0 0.65 —$C ’ ’ 2} 
te ee, «| a eee, Paney mines. ......2 2... 1.70 - 1.72 
0 58. 60) 46 "48 SO NE, POVTR io «50's 0 e-cin sala a bate 1.60 — 1.65 
¥) , NN aia (an iss nse ek sees Sk 1.62}- 1.65 
3 IN GREASI 2-50s, 66s sec wuls 1.80 — 1.823 
19 M evide SRT aos Grssdinw eee ow Be 9 inl 9 lias 1.95 — 2.00 
5 583-60 $0.25 $0. 26 2-60s, 70s Se ee eR ee 2.10 — 2.15 
5 Os 25 . 26 
8 50) 23 . 24 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
! s Aires: 
$s. 40-44 $0.22 —$0. 23 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. $1.05 -$1.07} 
s, 36-40s .20 a. 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.20 — 1.25 
err hs : ic ce E 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.223- 1.25 
33 FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 1-40s, 50-50-643 Australian cops...... 1.25 - 1.30 
53 SCOURED Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 
14 \ : . $0.30 —$0.31 Solid color, 35c. additional 
} ( Combing No. 1 -16-— .17 
) China Filling Fleece i. 2 
) Sze en ass’t «13 
15 .16 
Sore blake tas .. y ¢ 
] India: Kandahar 23 — .24 
r sh ae 
; ae Fo 
Silk Yarns Raw 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 6( pie 
Nominal ( 0 day A818) 
rganzine, 2thd. grand XX inskeins.... $4.50 | Prices Nominal 
rganzine, 2 thd. sp. crack inskeins...... 4.30 13/15 20/22 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins....... 4.60 Whit : Ww} Panag Yell 
pan crepe, 3 thd sp. crack on bobbins....... 4.40 ao oes eee 
pan cre oe 4thd*crack on bobbins. . . . 4.10 Super Grand, 86 88: $3.80 $3.15 $3.05 
{ i.crepe, 3& 4thd. ns. 14/16 0n bob bins. 2.80 Special Grand, 8 aN 3. 60 3.05 2.95 
lussah tram, 2end on cops............+.+04: 2.10 Grand XX, 83% 3. 30 2.95 2.85 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX.. ack 5.49 Special Crack, 81% 3.10 2.85 2.80 
Hosiery tram, 4 thd. Japan, selec eed. =x 4.45 Crack XX, 78% 3. 00 2.80 a0 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.. eae ate pare 3.90 Extra Extra, 73% 2.90 Ze 2.70 
H ae. ere : v7 Best Extra, 68% 2.80 oma 
losiery ine ce Peete awn arettelS a Foeerets .4 
oe ee ee ee ae Canton filature, new style, 141 6 $2.05 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 20 22 2.00 
40 2 $3.65 cs le, $4.00 | Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 1.60 | 
0 2 3.85 GEG vccasieks 2.80 
Domestic Rayon 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second 
er Filament First Second Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 
ee ee $2.15 $1.95 Fo<<ceel 00 Fi. 50 150....$0.95 $0.90 
j | RE ere 1.60 Loe, 3 100. 125 15 _) SE 90 
oe 1.70 1.60 125. 1.20 1.10 
100 16 wees eee eee = ie ‘CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
25 36- a 2 1.20 1. id Fila- Fila- 
50) eee, ee “95 90 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
130 SO, ex ce Lae awe se 1.00 95 15 25 $3.10 40 30 $2.40 
0 MO,  wideyab aiid Pe, 1.10 25 25 2.85 52 30 2.20 
50 BROMEE. = “a cates ee amas 1.20 1.15 30 25 2.60 
/0 24 27 .95 .90 (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier 
4a cseee | “2 1 ‘S| are not listed here.) we , 
2 . , ACETATE PROCESS 
) s gp eee 1 = 1 ‘aa — Price Denier Price 
) 44-60 .78 .. a a | Speer $2.75 20... . -$1.90 
4 MM. oo eae cence .78 ae eae yes 2.55 LIQ sia son eR SS 
RY oP a waa .78 Se Wes asin 2.25-2.70 ESS ame 1.55 
PUNE «Va ceneessewes .78 io 100 Reaeices 2.00-2.45 MGs ss sacar 1.50 








Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 
Fine (64-66s) $0.97-$0.99 
Half-blood (60-6 2s .88 .92 
High } blood (58s) 83 . 85 
Aver. } blood (56s) .80- .83 
Low } blood 73— .78 
High } blood (50s . 70- 72 
46s 8. A.and N.Z .65 . 66 
4488. A. and N.Z .62 65 
40s S. A. and N. Z 58 60 
rOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (AUG. 22) 
Fine (70s 314d 2 bld. (56s) 20 d 
Fine (64s 28 d } bld. (50s 17 d 
bid. (60s 26 d Cross-bred (46s Id 
§ bld. low (58s 22}d 
NOILS—BOSTON 
Fine........ $0.57-$0.60 High 3 bld $0. 44-$0. 47 
Half-bld 4 .53 .55 Low noils -40— .42 
aver. 2 bld 45 .48 Medium 
Fine colored. . 46 . 48 colored -40—- .42 
W ool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
Lap, fine white $0. " ~$0. 83 
Lap, fine colored . 60 
Hard ends, fine white s —- .63 
Hard ends, } blood white .40- .43 
Hard ends, fine colored .28=— .30 
Hard ends, medium colored a= 395 
Card, fine white 30 a 
Burr, fine Carbonizing 38 .40 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
Merinos, Coarse Light $0.06 “$0. 07 
Merinos, Fine Dark .04} 05 
Merinos, Fine Light .14- 14} 
Serges, Blue .07}— .08 
Serges, Black .07 —- .08 
Serges, Red... 1) — 103 
Knit, White .29- .30 
Knit, red. 15-— .16 
Knit, Light Hood 14 54 
Worsted, Light 053 .06 
Worsted, Blue 073 .08 
Worsted, Blac! 07 .08 
Silk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Closed Closed Net 
Aug. 27 High Low Sept.2 Chge 
September 2.86 2.92 2.80 2.92 + 06 
October 2.76 2.82 2.74 2.02 + .06 
November 2.75 2.78 2.74 2.78 + .03 
December 2.74 2.78 2.74 2.78 + .04 
January 2.74 2.78 2.74 2.78 + .04 
February 2.74 2.78 2.74 2.78 + .04 
March 2.74 2.79 2.74 2.78 + .04 
April 2.76 2.78 2.63 2.78 + .02 
Aug. 27 Sept. 2—Total contracts, 96. Total 
number bales, 960. Total approximate value 
$336,000 
Rayon Waste 
Prices Nominal 
Open bleached waste $0.16 
Open unbleached waste 14 
Bleached thread waste (mfs 12 
Bleached thread waste (mise .09 
Colored thread waste 06 .08 
| Colored clips .06 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTI 
Bleached tops $0.47} 
Unbleached tops 42} 
Bleached noils aS . 
Bleached garnets 232 
Unbleached garnets . 13 
Colored garnets 10 
Silk Waste 
Kibizzo Kakai Grand XX $0.85 
Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra .92 
Frison Grand Double... .90 
Pierced Cocoons 1.12 


| 


ST 
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DIASTAFOR 


FINISH WINS 


Ask ANY WOMAN what constitutes a beautiful fabric. Her 


answer will be a definition of Diastafor Finish. 


Diastafor is a desizing-agent which thoroughly strips your warps 
of starch content. It gives cotton, mixed goods and Rayon that 
highly desired soft feel, smooth finish and high quality appearance. 
The simple, easy action never injures the most delicate fibres. 
Instead, it guarantees the better bleaching and dyeing that wins 
every buyer. 


Then too, no special equipment, no expensive machinery are 
necessary to use Diastafor. Write for complete details and service. 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR DEPARTMENT 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
595 Madison Avenue New York City 
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RECOGNIZED 








SINCE 1904 


UALITY 











| pees LIQUID CHLORINE OF RECOGNIZED QUALITY HAS BEEN 


SERVING INDUSTRY FOR OVER 20 YEARS. CHLORINE USERS HAVE 


CONFIDENCE IN HOOKER, AS EVIDENCED BY THE FACT THAT A GREAT 
PERCENTAGE OF THEIR PRESENT CUSTOMERS HAVE BEEN USING HOOKER 
LIQUID CHLORINE CONSISTENTLY FOR 10 YEARS AND MORE=~~IN FACT, 


EVER SINCE THEY BEGAN TO USE LIQUID CHLORINE. 


LIKEWISE, CAUSTIC SODA AND OTHER HOOKER PRODUCTS ARE SERVING 
USERS OF CHEMICALS WITH THE SAME DEGREE OF RELIABILITY. HOOKER 
MANUFACTURING AND RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE CONSTANTLY FUNCTION- 


ING TO IMPROVE YOUR OWN PRODUCTION OPERATIONS. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL Co. 


EASTERN WESTERN 
PLANT NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. PLANT—TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
SALES OFFICE: 60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








HOOKER CHEMICALS 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS 


CAUSTIC SODA 

LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
MURIATIC ACID 
MONOCHLORBENZENE 
PARADICHLORBENZENE 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
BENZOIC ACID 

BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL ALCOHOL 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
ANTIMONY TRICHLORIDE 
FERRIC CHLORIDE 
SULPHUR MONOCHLORIDE 
SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
SULPHURYL CHLORIDE 
SALT 
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Knitters Will Meet to Discuss 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Exchange Plan 


\NS for the organization of 
uli-Fashioned Hosiery Exchange 

considered next week at meet 

w held in Reading, Pa., Phila 
ia and New York City; the meet- 
will be held Sept. 10, 11° and 
spectively. Arrangements for the 
es are in charge of Julian Arm- 


v, of Chicago, director. It is stated 


a 


100 leaders in the field are support 
new project. 
mbers of the organization com 
of the Exchange, who were in 
ewed this week in New York, said 
vhole plan is tentative at present, 
for that reason they were unable 
ve details regarding the specific 
ons of the organization, or what 
lation would be to existing asso- 
ms in the hosiery field. 
organization committee com- 


KF. Thun, chairman, president of 


kshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; 
lliam Meyer, Apex Hosiery Co., 
delphia; G Aberle, H. C. Aberle 
Ml. A. Freschl, Holeproof Hosiery 
Milwaukee; Laurance Mayer, 
Kayser & Co., New York City; 

Kk. Voehringer, Mock, Judson, 
aes Greensboro, N. C.; Garnett 

, Richmond Hosiery Co., Rose- 

ea Nathaniel Judson, Mock, 


Voehringer, New York City, 
ganization secretary; and George E. 
Rutledge, Wayne Knitting Co., Chicago, 
nization treasurer. Exchange of- 
have been opened in Chicago. 
liscussing plans for the Exchange, 
\rmstrong said: 
machinery makers, raw 
ial producers, buyers, retailers and 
would benefit by the Ex- 
nge’s adoption of uniform trade cus- 
and and standards of 
‘e and manufacturing. 


lson, 


Vholesalers, 


ives 


usages 


lrading between members would be 
uraged by supplying quotations on 
ks and regulation market reports, 
ell as expeditious means for settling 
disputes. The Exchange wouid 
as any other correctly conducted 
le board and, like these others, would 
e the power to suspend or expel 
hers violating Exchange rules. 
(he Exchange also would operate 
marketing agency in the disposal 
xcess stocks and act as a clearing 
between members in the sale of 
ished hosiery 
\nother function of the Exchange 
ild be to perfect more economical 
effective methods of quality manu- 
‘uring, and to develop and expand 
rkets for full-fashioned hosiery. 
rket study, budgets and master 
rating 


ate 


plans also would be used to 
rove the general industry situation.” 
he organization plan recognizes six 
rial divisions in the full-fashioned 
nufacturers’ 
ling, 


Philadelphia, 
South- 


group, 


Eastern, Southeastern, 












ern and Western. Each would have on 


the board of directors a vice-president 
who would be chairman of his division. 
Other sections of membership are the 
wiachine, yarn, dye, needle and invest- 
ment bankers groups. 
Yarn Men Hosts to 
Knitters at Golf 

(Continued Jrom page 61) 
and some sterling scores were turned 
in after the pellet pushers and divot 


diggers had finished the big trek over 


Nippersink’s hills and dales. 


KNITTERS REPEAT ON [TROPHY 


The truth of the old adage—that you 
can't keep good men down—was demon- 
strated once again when J. B. Glasner 
of Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co. came 
to the front for the knitters with low 
net score entitling him to possession of 
the Chicago Yarn Men’s Trophy tor 
the year. Orville Starke just missed a 
hole in one by a few inches—the closest 
call of the day. <A. Lindenberg won 
the driving championship even though 
he doesn’t play golf, making the trip 
from Chicago to Nippersink in 94 min- 
utes flat. O. J. Caron met with his 
usual great financial success—he had 
19 matches, only one of which did he 
succeed in winning. On the 520-yard 
13th hole C. Walter Seidel, Wm. Ben 
son and Ralph Cooper, playing in the 
same foursome, all reached the green on 


the second shot. “Dick” shot the sec- 
ond nine in one over par, with Gilbert 
Lance, one behind, pushing him hard. 


Even though lacking all but the moral 
support of its dean, C. E. Ovenshire, 
the Minneapolis contingent carried off 
third and fourth prizes, Fred Stowell 
once again carrying home a cocktail set. 
“C. E.” was not well enough to come 
down this year. It was the first tour- 
nament he has missed, and the bunch 
sent him a wire letting him know how 
they missed him. 

The yarn men introduced something 
new this year, inviting three Chicago 
yarn men not members of the circle— 
C. M. Patterson, Fred W. Frank and 
William Benson. Among those who 
joined the gang but did not play were 
R. N. Kimball, Sr., Allen A. Co.; A. 
Lindenberg, Oscar Heineman Corp.; 
W. H. Ziock, Sr., Rockford Mitten & 
Hosiery Co.; Geo. H. Rutledge, Vassar 
Swiss Underwear Co., and J. Black- 
wood Cameron. 


AWARD OF PRIZES 


Following dinner at the Lodge, C. 
Walter Seidel, new president of the 
Circle, presented the prizes, proving as 
good a master of ceremonies as he is 
a golf player—which is high praise. 
The prizes were unusually handsome. 
“Dick” led the community singing and 
the whole affair was marked with spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. 
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in order ot 


‘| he 
excellence : 
J. B 


prize winners follow 


Glasner, 


a. 


Rockford Mitten & Hosiery 
Smith, Wilson Bros.; Geo. F. 
Dickson, Minneapolis Knitting Works; F. 
M. Stowell, Munsingwear Corp.; G. H. 
Curtis, Honorary Member, Chicago Yarn 
Men's Circle; T. J. Floden, Nelson Knitting 
Co.; Ralph Hinchliff, Burson Knitting Co.; 
R. N. Kimball, Jr., Allen A. Co.; FE. W. 
boyd, Nyanza Mills; J. H. Zens, Milwaukee 
Hosiery O G Starke, Holeproof 
Hosiery R. Reiser, Allen A. Co.; J. 
P 46. Kuittnge Co.; lk. F 
Green, Allen A. Co.; W. C. Swindell, Allen 
4. Co R. A. Smith, Wilson Bros.; F. W. 
Kingsley, Hampton Co.; Gilbert Lance, 
Cooper’s Inc.; A. J. Palica, Allen A. Co.; 
C. Walter Seidel, Oscar Heineman Corp. ; 
\. Thayer, Allen A. Co.;: E. F. Kingman 
Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co.; Wm 
Mewse, Rollins Hosiery Mills: J. H. Brine, 
Rollins Hosiery Mills; J. M. Grant, Chester 
Knitting Mills; A. H. Emerson, John F. 
Street & Co. and F. H. Negley, Wilson Bros 


The Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle 
includes : 


O. J. Caron, French Worsted Co., Woon 
R I.; A. H. Emerson, John F 
Street & Co., Providence, R. ‘I.; Oscar 
Heineman Corp., Chicago; M. A. Henderson. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; J. A. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia; Geo. T. Hutchinson, (treas- 
urer) Harding, Tilton Co., Boston: F. W. 
Kingsley, Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass.; C. F. Peffer (secretary), Cannon 
Mills, Philadelphia ; W. R. Rietheimer, Wm. 
Whitman Co., Boston. 


Co. 


Co. 
Co.:: We. 
Gallagher, B. 


Ss 


socket, 


Fleece From Other Backs 


(Continued from page 59) 


with a risk of serious consequences. 
Another small use for the wool was 


found in spinning it up with rayon for 


embroidery purposes. Then in 1927 
came the great American boom for 
stockinet knit suits, which were made 
of yarns composed of rabbit and sheep 
wools. Such was the demand for this 
material that the spinning firms in 
France and other European countries 
were caught short on rabbit wool and 
scoured the British Isles for it, paying 
high prices Before long, however, 
society women found new interests, and 
once more the rabbit industry lan- 
guished. Some other fabrics have been 
woven, but Mr. Glockler says, quite 
frankly, that he considers them to have 
no advantage over fine lamb’s wool. 
At the same time, he considers that a 


duplex cloth of rabbit wool and rayon 


would make an ideal fabric for under- 
wear both as regards softness and 
absorptive properties, while the color 
effects of cross-dyeing could be made 
very attractive. 

The staple of rabbit wool ‘ranges 
from 1 in. up to 74 in., the average 
being between 24 and 3 in. 3eing 
much finer and silkier than sheep’s 
wool, it is not so easy to dye it, al- 
though the actual process presents 


practically no difference. 


The long hair of the yak, the wild 
and domesticated cattle of Tibet and 
Southern China, is also used by the 


natives of those countries for weaving 
cloth for their tents and for similar 
purposes. The wool does not appear 
to be exported, although large quanti- 
ties are obtainable. It probably would 
have little use either in this country or 
in Europe except for carpets, on 
account of its coarseness. 

The last of the wool-producing ani- 
mals to be dealt with here is the dog. 
Wool is not obtained from all breeds 
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Use this Laurel Plant 


as your laboratory to solve 
textile treatment problems~ 


In anything as technically complex as the manufac- 
ture of textiles, many mills—almost a majority— have 
individual problems, the solution for which can be 
found by combining long experiences with careful 


laboratory support. 


Our well-manned and equipped labora- 
tory is maintained for this service 
to our clients who also have 
thecall on our 






twenty years’ 
experience 
in the textile 
industry. 


Aside from the many s 


pecial formulae worked out for 


specific process problems, the following standardized 
products are available to cover your ordinary require 


ments : 
PRODUCTS for 


Rayon Oils 

Silk Throwster’s Oils 
Wool Oils 

Soluble Wool Oils 
Worsted Oils 
Worsted Emulsions 
Olive Oil Emulsions 
Cordage Oils 


FULLING AND S¢ 


Nebosol (Fulling and Scourir 


and Scour 


SPECIFIC PROCESSES 
Fat Liquor Compounds 


Silk Boil Off Oils (for all 
types hosiery) 


Benzine Soaps 

Bradford Wool Finish 
Laurel Kier Compounds 
Laurel Scouring Powder 


XOURING COMPOUNDS 


g Compour Metrosol (Full.ng 
ing O:1) Hydrosol. 


HOSIERY FINISHES AND SCROOPS 


Hetrosol 


NoStik 


Lawl Soap Mfg.Ce. 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA 


2606 EAST TIOGA STREET 
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SOAPS 
For Scouring and Fulling 


Pure Green Olive Soap 

Genuine Olive Fig Soap 

Palm Soap 

Tallow Soaps 

Red Oil Soap 

Oleine Scouring Soap 

Fulling Soaps (Special 
Formulae) 

Surgical Soaps 

Waterproofing Soaps 

Automobile Soaps 

Chips, Solid Packed, Bars, 
Powder 


DYEING AND PENE 
TRATING OILS 


Hy drosol 

Soluble Pine Oils 

Monolo Oil (for silk dyer s) 
Penetrating O:l C 


SULPHONATED 
(SOLUBLE) 
OILS 


All Strengths—All Type 

Castor Oil (Soluble Castor 

Olive Oil (Scluble Olive) 

Neatsioot Oil (Soluble Neat 
root) 

Tallow (Soluble Tallow) 

Corn Oil (Soluble Corn) 

Cocoanut Oil (Soluble Cocoa 
nut) 

Red Oil 

Cod Oil 

Soluble Pine Oil 


KNITTING, SILK, and 
RAYON OILS 
Crystal Rayon Oils (for ev 


rayon purpose) 

Ruxite (Soluble Rayon O1! 
Silk Oil BW (For Back-wind 
Stainless Knitting Machine ¢ 
Laurel SXG Oil 

Neatsfoot Oil 

Soluble Neatsfoot O 


SOFTENERS 
(One will answer your 
Purpose) 
Hydrocop 
Laurel Textile Oil 
Soluble Oils 
Turkey Red Oils (Acid, Neut 
Alkaline finished) 
Soluble Wax 
AA Softener 
Cream Softener WN 
Brilliant Softener 3B (For 
Mercerizers) 
Olive Oil Softeners 
Cream Softeners 


Olive Savon Oil 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
Pure Commercial Olive Oul 
Neatsfoot Oil 
Lard Oil 
Red Oil 
Castor Oil 
Palm Oil 
Olive Oil Foots 
Gelatine and Glue 


See also Page 371, Consolidat 
Textile Catalog 





creat quantity. In fact, the work 
scarcely has passed out of the 
experimental stages. Some work 
een done and is being continued 
way of spinning yarns for weav- 
tweeds. So far the wool has been 
ted from such dogs as the Borzoi 
the Old English Sheepdog but, 
usly, in the case of the former the 
value of the animals would pre- 
ranching on anything but a very 


limited scale. The sheepdogs would 
certainly be less expensive and should 
yield a fair amount of wool per unit. 
If serious work is to be done in this 
direction, it will need to be done on a 
large scale; it would be useless to rely 
upon chance collection. A suggestion 
is offered that it would be far easier to 
breed the tiny Maltese dogs which are 
renowned for the length and silkiness 
of their white coats. 


Cost Work Shows Spinners Lack 


Proper Differential on Plied Yarns 


A* open letter addressed to the execu- 
fitives of all yarn mills was sent out 
on Sept. 3 by The Cotton Textile Insti- 


tute, Inc., over the signature of Sydney 
P. Munroe, manager of cost section. 
The letter calls attention to the dis- 


between single and plied yarn 
es and the inadequacy of present 
margins for twisting. It follows: 


particularly unfair and unjustifiable 
ition exists in the. yarn market in 
respect to the differentials in prevailing 
prices for single and for two-ply yarn. 
thentic quotations indicate that 20/2 
ed ball warps now sell for only 4c. 
lb. more than 20/1 carded ball warps, 
that a difference in price of only 3c. 
lb. obtains between 30/2 and 30/1 
led ball warps. Indeed, it has not been 
mmon at certain times recently to hear 
ly yarn selling for the same price as 
ngle yarn of the same number, or even 
lower price. 

ireful cost studies regarding carded 
warps indicate that, taking account of 
rest on investment, the manufacturing 
20/2 is 2.63c. per |b. higher than 
of 20/1, while the cost of 30/2 is 
per Ib. higher than that of 30/1. 
without cost for interest, these dif- 
tials 2.45c. and 4.08c. per Ib. 
differentials are so obvious 
justification of them should be un- 
ssary. However, they consist of the 
evident increase in labor cost amount- 
1.05c. and 1.77c. per lb. respectively, 
the increased overhead resulting from 
whership and operation of the expen- 
twisting equipment, which involves 
reased power and supply consumption, 
ised depreciation and interest charges 
his machinery and on the extra floor 
it requires, and even increased taxes 

re such are based on value. 
the basis of authentic cotton and 
obtaining on Aug. 29 the 
ge carded yarn mill faces the follow- 
‘ses per pound on the yarns specified : 


art 


cse cost 


prices 


20/1 20/2 30/1 30/2 
iz Interest on 
estment 2.36¢. 4.38c¢. 2.12¢e. 5.47e. 
Interest on 
estment 1.70 3.54 | 22 4 26 


- unsound price relationship in respect 
ngle and ply yarns has obtained for 
and is doubtless based to a large 
on the incorrect methods 


cost SO 
in vogue which apply all overhead 
rges at the spinning process, either 


omputing a so-called cost per average 
ri! number, or by developing an average 
| overhead cost per spinning spindle. 
methods materially over-figure the 

of single yarns and under-figure the 
of ply yarns. The mill employing 
methods for pricing its yarns, faces 
ntual ruin unless it can sell sufficient 
le yarn, priced on an inflated cost, to 









absorb the loss it incurs on its ply yarn 
sales. 

That customers are aware of the rela- 
tively more favorable price quoted them 
on ply yarns, and that many mills are still 
misinformed as to their costs or indifferent 
as to the inevitable result, is evidenced by 
the fact that we are informed that some 
mills are accepting only orders for ply 
yarns, although organized to produce single 
varns as well. 


New Paris Models 
Show Cheney Fabrics 

New winter fabrics, modelled into 
dresses by the leading Paris designers 
were shown at a fashion display held by 
Cheney Brothers at their New York 
showrooms, on Friday Aug. 29, and also 
on Tuesday of this week. The dresses 
were designed by such firms as Martial 
et Armand, Vionnet, Lucile Paray, 
Chanel, Schiaparelli, Patou and Jean 
Lanvin. Especial interest attached to a 
Schiaparelli garment which had its first 
showing on this occasion; the dress was 
not shown at Schiaparelli’s Paris open- 
ing. The fabrics used all are in the 
Cheney fall line; they include: Frost- 
krepe, Krisalkrepe, Ligela, Mirrokrepe. 
satin crepe, Lyons type velvets, Floren- 
tine velvet, moire faille, black transpar- 
ent velvet and various heavy sheers. The 
colors included: Black, —black-and- 
white, bottle green-and-white, white. 
berceuse blue, raspberry pink, fawn, and 
horizon. 


Berkshire Full-Fashioned 
Prices Reduced 


A reduction in other hosiery prices, 
supplementing the recent reduction in 
Kemberg numbers, has been made by 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, it was learned 
in the market this week. The reduc- 
tion affects fourteen  full-fashioned 
numbers. The popular no. 562 is re- 
duced from $8.00 per doz. pairs to $7.25, 
a drop of 75c.; no. 750 is cut from $8.50 
to $7.50, a decline of $1.00; no. 767 is 
reduced from $9.00 to $7.75, a drop of 
$1.25; no. 873 is cut from $11.50 to 
$10.50 and no. 803 from $9.50 to $8.50. 


American Enka Corp. Offers 
New 50/18 Yarn ° 

The American Enka Corp. has ex- 
tended its fine denier range to include 
a new yarn, 50 denier with 18 filaments, 
it was announced this week by C. M. 
Carr, vice-president. The new number 
is the finest rayon yarn made by this 
company. 
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“Quitex,” New Spun Rayon 
Yarn on Market 


Spun rayon consumers in the New 
York market are interested in a new 
dull-luster yarn which has been put on 
the market by Quissett Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and which now is being 
used in various fields. The new yarn is 
called Quitex. It is being used in com- 
binations with cotton and wool, in plush 
goods, draperies and embroideries and 
also in knitted underwear and hosiery, 
it was stated by Edward H. Cook, treas- 
urer of Quissett Mills. The yarn is 
made in all regular sizes. The pro- 
ducers believe that its characteristics 
make it available to many industries, 
not hitherto consumers of spun rayon. 
The yarn is duller than the average 
rayon yarn but is brighter than mercer- 
ized cotton yarn. 


Glanzstoff Raises 
Imported Rayon Price 


Interest in the possibilities underlying 
the rayon products export business was 
quickened this week, following the an- 
nouncement by the American Glanzstoff 
Corp., of an increase in the price of its 
imported 150 denier, 25 and 30 filament 
first quality viscose process yarn. The 
yarn now sells at $1.05 per Ib., a rise 
of 10c. over the previous price of 95c. 
Commenting on the increase, officials of 
American Glanzstoff said that consider- 
able business already had been placed at 
the higher rate. These imported num- 
bers now are 10c. higher than domestic 
varns, but manufacturers offset this 
handicap when they export finished 
products made of the yarn because of the 
drawback of import duty. 


T. H. Burkhardt Joins 
Group of N. C. Mills 


T. H. Burkhardt has returned from 
Europe, where he has made a study of 
the European rayon situation. Mr. 
Burkhardt will associated with a 
group mills at Burlington, N. C., 
consisting of the Burlington Mills, 
North Carolina Silk Mills, Alamance 
Weaving Co., Piedmont Weavers, Puri- 
tan Weaving Co., and Holt, and Love 
& Smith, Inc. 


be 


ot 


New Durene Merchandise 
Now on Display 


Because of the increasing interest in 
a central display of quality mercerized 
products, the Durene Association of 
America is adding to its collection at 
the New York headquarters new knit- 
ted merchandise from manufacturers 
throughout the country. 


Navy to Buy Crew Bath Towels 


Navy Dept., Washington, D. C., will 
open bids at 10 a.m., Sept. 16, for 25,000 
crew bath towels. Goods are to be 
made in accordance with specifications 
55-T-6a except that the weight is to 
be 8.44 Ib. and the finished size to be 
22x44 in. 
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[HEY tell a story of how King 


Y , * 
(Lotton once paid a visit to King Cos 
metic. Long and earnestly the two mon- 
And good King Cot- 


ton learned a gredt lesson rom King 


] 
arc hs conferred 


Cosmetic. It was the lesson of trade 


marking and identification. And it was 
destined to help bring new prosperity to 
the land of Cotton—just as it had helped 
subjects Oo; 


bring Hl rh fortune to the 
King Cosmetu 


Topay You Wit Finp comparatively 
few face p wders or perfumes that are 
unbranded. Long ago the makers of cos- 
metics realized the value of trademark- 
ing and identification. On the other 
hand, you will find unbranded cottons 
—but it is significant that you twill not 
find as many today as you would have 


] 


found d year ago. 


The fact 


is that more and more cot 
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ton manufacturers are trademarking 
their merchandise. The reasons? First 
—because in the last few years the 
consumer demand for identified, styled 
cottons has jumped tremendously: 
Second—because identification of their 
products has enabled manufacturers to 
make their advertising truly effective. 
Third—because substitution of inferior 


goods ds positively prevented. 


Since1go3 Kaumagraph has been trade- 
marking headquarters for the textile and 
allied industries. It is natural therefore 


that since the new era of cotton pros- 
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perity, many cotton goods houses have 
enlisted Kaumagraph’s aid in designing 
a trademark... and applying it to their 
products with Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers. 


If you are considering the advisability 
of trademarking, Kaumagraph would be 
glad to work with you. Our years of 
experience, our Research Laboratory, 
our service department...are at your 
service. Write for additional informa: 


tion—or for a representative. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street New York City 
Boston . ... Philadelphia 
LosAngeles... Chattanooga, Tenn...Char- 
lotte, N. C.... Paris, Ont. ... Paris, France 


«+s Chicago . 


Also at14Lloyd’s House, Manchester,Eng. 











Industrial Rayon Offers 
Magazine to Customers 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, is 
now publishing an attractive and novel 
sort of magazine for customers and dis- 
tributors, called Premier Rayon Review. 
[he first issue, dated September, was 
mailed the last week in August. 

Kkach month Premier Rayon Review 
will be distributed to a comprehensive 
list of executives, buyers and _ super- 
intendents in mills which use rayon, to 
converters, selling agents, commission 
wholesalers and retailers. One 
of its purposes, according to a statement 
first number, is to be “helpful 
alike in attaining and maintaining the 
highest possible standards in every 
phase of the rayon industry.” 

Premier Rayon Review is the first 
major result of the expanded advertis- 
ing activities of Industrial Rayon Corp. 
rank E. Belden has been recently ap- 
pointed advertising manager of this 
company and is editor of the new maga- 
zine. Mr. Belden, formerly managing 
editor of National Dry Goods Reporter, 
Chicago, has a broad background of 
editorial, advertising and merchandis- 
ing experience. Associated with him is 
H. O. Walker, a man of long training 
in the advertising field. L. A. Wolin, 
assistant to Hiram S. Rivitz, president 

Industrial, is supervising the work 
of the advertising department. 


houses, 


mh Clie 


What Textile Leaders Think 
of “Re-Odorizing” 


(Continued from page 49) 


“we see quite a little inclination on the 
part of buyers to steer shy of anything 
pertumed hosiery. They feel that 
odor of perfume that any woman 
secs Is a very personal matter so that 
he might be unfavorably impressed 
perfumed hose that did not happen 
her personally flavored per- 
iume.”” The basic importance of using 
industrial aromatics to insure a good 
hut not a perfumery small, is 
enized by this same executive who 
er reports, “there are times when 
we are liable to get objectionable odors 
the finished goods which, of course, 
not particularly desirable due to 
iact that the odors may be noticeable 
he merchant and ultimate consumer.” 
here are some important merchan- 
ng lessons in the comments of that 
cutive. First, try it out in an ex- 
mental store. Second, steer clear 
novelty uses. Third, recognize that 
e are likely to be undesirable odors, 
go after them. 

rom California comes a_ valuable 
on the use of industrial aromatics 
ssure a good smell in the product. 
report throws light on an item 
concerns every executive who 

to pass on new methods. 
By adding aromatics the manufac- 
ing cost is increased rather than 
ened,” he says. “However, there is 
re than the immediate cost to be 


to have 


7 
| 
t 


en into consideration in estimating 
value of such an appeal to the trade. 
marketing our 


greatest cost in 


product is advertising, and anything 
that causes the product to appeal more 
strongly cuts down the advertising cost, 
so that we regard the additional manu- 
facturing cost by adding aromatics as 
insignificant, compared with the lesser 
sales resistance in marketing.” 

Better smelling textiles are on the 
up and up, beyond doubt. The experi- 
ence and judgment of these firms should 
be of great help in guiding those with 
less experience in this new finishing 
appeal. 


Business News 


Urlaub with Louis Hirsch 
Textile Machines, Inc. 


Louis Hirsch announces the association 
of George A. Urlaub with Louis Hirsch 
Textile Machines, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Urlaub has been actively associated 
with the knitting industry for many years, 
and has had a technical training and ex- 
perience covering the several phases of the 
industry, including the merchandising and 
distribution as well as the purely technical 
fields. 


Bakelite Corp. Takes Larger 
(Quarters 


The Bakelite Corp. continues at the same 


address, 247 Park Ave., New York, but 
has taken the entire 18th floor in the 
building. 


Bakelite has been used extensively and 
effectively in the new and enlarged quar- 


ters. It is stated that there are more than 
100 applications of this material in the 
offices. 


Dr. Scott Joins Chemical 
Development Organization 


Dr. Walter M. Scott has recently joined 
the chemical research and development 
organization of Dr. Gustavus J. 
73 Newbury St., Boston. Dr. 
devote his attention particularly 
lems in the field of textile chemistry and 
technology, including the proper formula- 
tion and use of dyes and finishes. 

After receiving his doctor’s 


Ksselen at 
Scott will 
to prob- 


degree in 


1915, he organized the technical depart- 
ment of Cheney Brothers, silk manufac- 
turers, and he served as its director for 
over ten years Subsequently, he was tech- 
nical advisor to the dyestuff sales depart- 
ment of the National Aniline & Chemical 


Co., and later became service director of 
the Munsell Color Co., an organization 
specializing in color measurement and 


specification. Dr. Scott is a charter mem- 
ber of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 


H. F. Livermore Advocates 
“Buy Now” 


The H. F. Livermore Co., Allston, Mass., 
makers of loom repair parts and textile 
specialties, are distributing a fly sheet 
among textile mills. This leaflet advocates 
“Buy Now” as a means of reducing sur- 
plus stock, aiding the unemployed, starting 
prosperity, and saving money on necessary 
purchases. 


F. F. Stevenson Made Vice-President 
of Visugraphic Pictures, Ine. 


Frederic F. Stevenson, member of the 
directorate of Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed executive 
vice-president of the corporation, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Edward F. 
Stevenson, president. 

Prior to joining Visugraphic, F. F. 
Stevenson was advertising director of 
the Spool Cotton Co., New York, dis- 
tributors of J. & P. Coats’ and Clark’s 
“O.N.T.” threads. At one time, he was 
an executive with the McLain, Simpers 
advertising organization, Philadelphia. 


Boiler Engineering Co. 
Joins Plibrico Company 


The Boiler Engineering Co., Newark, 
N. J., announces its affiliation with the 
Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co. of Chicago, 
manufacturers of Plibrico furnace lining. 

The Boiler Engineering Co. manufac- 
tures and installs the Beco-Turner baffle 
as well as the Turner baffle. Both baffles 
will now be marketed through the Plibrico 
representatives located in the United States 
and Canada 

The refractory material used in the con- 
struction of these baffles will now be for- 
mulated from the same high-grade clays 
used in the manufacture of Plibrico fur- 
nace lining at the Plibrico plants. 





New Machine in Graton & Knight plant at Worcester, 
Mass., for plying leather belting by. new process described 


on page 71 of TEXTILE Wor~p, July 5, 19390. 


This machine 


applies the cement uniformly and does the pressing in one 
operation... This is done with belt under working tension 
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